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A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 


“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness*is the Idea of Humanity—the nuble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and, by setting asidethe di 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.’’—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Review of the Week. 
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opening night of a new session of Parliament 

is very like the first round of a pugilistic 
encounter, in which there is a good deal of play and 
feint, and a shrinking, generally on both sides, from 
eoming to the scratch; and so it mostly ends, with- 
‘tut some hit a little too stinging to be taken quietly 
brings both men fairly to work. In the House of 
Lords, there was a good deal of light business done 
@@ Thursday night, and Lord Granvitte would 
have early ended the round with a motion of ad- 
journment, but that Lord Dersy let fly at hima 
Temark: he was surprised that the Government 
should let the night go by without offering any 
statement as to their views and intentions; and 
then, having the floor of the House, Lord Dersy 
kept it till he had made the speech which he had 
come prepared to make, whether her Majesty’s Mi- 
nistry made the statement in question or not. After 
a few hits right and left at the short-coming of the 


mission of India, he addressed himself to the deli- 
very of his final hit: the Government, he thought, 
ought to have had something to say. about the 
late attempt upon the life of the French Emperor ; 
but as they had nothing to say upon the subject, he 
would say something himself. So, having given 
Ministers a rap, he came down heavily upon the 
French police and passport authorities for not con- 
ducting their business better, and wound up by ex- 
pressing himself satisfied that there was no fear of 
England being threatened into giving up her right 
to receive any number of exiles, on condition that 
they behave well while under our protection. This 
18 evidently the position to which both Houses 
incline, 


In the House of Commons there was more desire 
t come to business, and Sir pe Lacy Evans led 
off with a motion for a Select Committee to inquire 
into recent Government measures for the transmis- | 
tion of troops to India, to which Lord Patmerston 
Made no ‘particular objection. But Mr. Disraeut 
did strongly object, on the ground that the motion 
Would be carried in a stealthy manner—that is, in a 
Manner affording him no time to get up a good 
_. The motion was agreed to. Sir Grorcz 
mex then brought forward his motion for leave to 
ig in a bill for the better regulation of the Cor- 

m of the City of London, the object of the 


upon the footing of other municipal corporations, 
only with a difference suited to its antiquity and 
importance. 

Out of doors the week has not been an idle one 
for politicians. Several meetings on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform have been held. The most 
notable was the one at Manchester, on Monday, at 
which an attempt was made to make up matters 
between the Liberals and the Brient and Grsson 
party. A resolution was carried, after being 
seconded by Mr. Grorce Witsoy, to found a 
Manchester Reform Association. A day later, and 
a letter from Mr. Bricut was read in the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, which shows clearly the part 
which Mr. Bricur is prepared to play in the dis- 
cussion of any Reform Bill coming from Lord Pat- 
meRSTON’s hands. He is vowed to opposition, 
unless the bill be thorough-going—a good exten- 
sion of the franchise, redistribution of electoral 
seats, and ballot. 

The departure of the Princess Roya with her 
husband, on Tuesday, was so conducted as to in- 
crease the impression which she had made on the 
hearts of the people; and the tears that were in 
her own eyes and in those of her father and bro- 
thers at the parting moment were not more genuine 
than those that filled the eyes of thousands who 
looked upon her for the last time, on her way 
through London, on that inclement morning—on 
which, literally, like the love-linked pair in the ‘ Eve 
of St. Agnes,’ “These lovers fled away into the 
storm.” 

The attempt upon the life of the Emperor Naro- 
LEON has furnished him with an occasion of which 
he is not the man to lose a fraction of the advantage, 
or what appears to him to be the advantage. Amid 
expressions of foreign sympathy, noisy municipal 
congratulations at home, and frenzied acclamations 
from the army, he double-knots the bonds tied by 
him in 1848. Yet there is in this haste to take 
advantage of the popular sympathy a half-confession 
of doubt as to the stability of his position ; it gives 
him the appearance of preparing for the worst. 
New arrangements secure to the Empress the abso- 
ute Regency in the event of his death, two of the 
hereditary princes, with other persons, being named 
to act as her councillors ; while other new arrange- 
ments distribute the army of the Empire over the 
country in five great divisions, each under a Mar- 
shal, and all under a ‘ Marshal-General.’? But the 
most important result of his defensive and repres- 
sive determination is the project of the new law— 





to place the City of London more nearly 





Loi des Suspects, 1t is, in fact, a law to enable the 


French Emperor and the French police to remove 
from France every person obnoxious to the present 
régi me; to legalize the power illegally exerted after 
the Coup d’ Etat. 

But it would seem that patriotism is not yet 
wholly stifled by even the air of the Tuileries, for 
this projected law has called down loud objections, 
and one man—let his name be honoured—M. DE 
Parriev, Vice-President of the Council of State, is 
said to have refused to draw up the report which 
was to introduce the measure to the Legislative 
Corps. In the meantime, the violent denunciations 
levelled at England by the officers of the French 
army have ceased to appear in the pages of the 
Moniteur, and within the last day or so we have 
been told that their appearance at all has been 
without the consent of the Emperor; and the 
statement is one which will, of course, be generally 
accepted as satisfactory—by those who think it 
worth anything. 

If the latest news from India gives us no account 
of any large operations, it is made interesting by 
the fuller intelligence of two more of those brilliant 
successes that have so well helped to keep up the 
courage and spirit of our over-matched forces. 
Colonel Szaton left Delhi in the early part of De- 
cember, with a column in charge of a convoy of 
provisidéhs for the Commander-in-Chief. His little 
army was composed of European and Native troops ; 
of Europeans, one troop of Horse Artillery, one 
squadron of the 6th Carabineers, and about 300 
bayonets of the lst Bengal Fusiliers; of Natives, 
Hopson’s Sikh Horse, the 7th Punjab Infantry, and 
two companies of Sappers and Miners. Leaving 
Allehghur on the 13th, he next day came up with 
a force of 3000 rebels at Gungeree, charged them 
with his handful of Carabineers and sent them 
flying, leaving several guns heliind them, wi 
loss numbering between three and four 
men; our own loss being forty-eight killed 
wounded. Following them up until the 1 
Colonel Szaton found; them strongly p i 
front of the village of Puttealee. He halted 
to rest and reconnoitre, and then advanced; but 
at the first sight of the dreaded bayonets glit- 
tering in the morning sun, the enemy fled in terror, 
our guns playing upon them with tremendous 
effect. The flying mass was pursued by the ca- 
valry for seven miles, and nearly six hundred of 
the rebels are supposed to have fallen either on the 
field or during the pursuit, Thirteen guns, and 
nearly the whole of the camp equipage, ammunition, 
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the loss on our side being almost incredibly small— 
four Europeans wounded, and one of Hopson’s 
Horse killed. Colonel Szaton’s success is of 
permanent importance, inasmuch as it helps mate- 
rially the work of pacification in the Doab; his 
conyoy supplies CameBeL& with necessagies of 
war; and the next mail will probably inform us 
that, with the addition of ColonelSeaton’s column, 
the Commander-in-Chief is forward with operatj 
for the settling of Oude. ‘ 

An act of good service, too, has been performed 
by Lord Exrutystoye, albeit not in the battle- 
field. He improved the occasion offered by a dinner 
given by some rich natives of Bombay to a number 
of European soldiers lately arrived there, to dis- 
abuse their minds of a vulgar prejudice which 
places all Indians in the same category of distrust 
and dislike. The revolt, he said, was almost wholly 
a military outbreak, the people generally having 
nothing to do with it; for Oude was the only place 
where there had been anything like a popular ad- 
hesion to the cause of the revolters. With regard 
to Bombay in particular, he said—and facts are no 
doubt with him—that the Natives of that Presi- 
dency had been among the first to come forward 
with subscriptions in aid of the sufferers by the 
mutinies, and with expressions of indignation at 
the cruelties perpetrated in various parts of the 
country. ELpumstone’s schooling was well 
timed, and it would be well if the lesson taught b 
him to our soldiers over the Bombay dinner-table 
were taken to heart by both soldiers and civilians 
im this country, where feelings are mach too often 
allowed to take the place of facts im connexion 
with the affairs of India. 

Not that facts are to be taken at more than their 
just value—even when that can be ascertained. For 
i is certain that many facts are as valueless and 
inconclusive as so many doubis. Of what value, for 
example, is the fact that General AsupunNHAM— 
instead of being at the head of the forces operating 
against Canton, where, it is clear, we have a right 
to expect that he should be at this moment—is in 
London, without a word of announcement, without 
<a his coming? What are the conclusions 
to be armved at from the contemplation of this 
startling fact?—High honours, or a court-martial ? 

The commercial news from Australia is of a 
grave kind; at Melbourne, business is in a very 

pressed condition, while at Sydney there is a 
monetary crisis. However, the elasticity of trade 
in these colonies is so great, that hopes are enter- 
tained of a speedy improvement in the aspeet of 
affairs. 

Returning to heme topics, we notice the case of 
the Reverend Mr. Genv, whose conduct has lately 
undergone inquiry before an iastical Commis- 
sion at Liver, Certain scandalous reports had 
heen set on foot by, it would appear, a schoolmis- 
tress, a pew-opener, and a sexton, and these 
having come to the ears of Mr. Gent's superior, 
the well-known Mr. Huon McNerre, that gentleman 
ealled upon him to resign at onee without “inquiry ; 
but Mr. Gewr would not do this, and appealed to 
the Bishop jof Cuxster, praying for an inquiry, 
which the Bishop granted him, and sent five Com. 
missioners to Liverpool for the purpose. The 
charges were of that kind which all feel to be 


most diflieult of answering, namely, drunkenness and 
undue familiarity with women, particularly with his 
own servants, Fortunately for Mr. Genz, a crowd 


of unimpeachable witnesses were ready to bear tes- 
timony to his general worth, and able to rebut 
several of ral ep charges, while the servant- 
girls were proved to have been discharged from Mr. 
Gent's <9" fox miseonduct, | yy poe 
gave a in uti expressing t e 
there were no gon Sisto for instituting the 
inquiry; and the crowd, which had received the 
evidence in favour of Mr. Gent with irre e 
marks of approbation, surrounded his carriage when 
he Stal the. cench, teak end the ‘harem, ood 
would have drawn him in triumph to his house, but 
for his urgent entreaties to the contrary. 

But a much more remarkable case was disposed 
of, on Monday, before the Court for the Con- 
sideration of Crem Cases Reserved. With the 


exception of Baron Bramwett, all the j were 
om the bench. The case was this: the late 
Liverpool Assizes, a man named MELLOR was sen- 


teneed to death for murdering his wife ; but the 


day after his conviction, it was discovered that a| June and 2nd July, effecte 
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person named Winttam Tuorntey had wrongly 
answered te the name of James Henny Tuorne, 
and had sat upon the jury and joined in the verdict 
which was given. It was argued that this infor- 
mality valiered the verdict void, inasmuch as the 
misnomer of the jurymam might have misled the 
accused into forfeiting his right to challenge him 
before he was sworn upon the panel. Six of the 
judges were in favour of a new trial, and eight 
against ; the conviction and sentence being, there- 
fore, eon 

After so many delays and disappointments, it 
could not be thought wonderful, or even extraordi- 
nary, if very evil forebodings were indulged, by 
some, regarding the Leviathan and her chances of 
ever getting afloat; and no doubt not a few rend 
good and intelligent people were beginning to thin! 
that really it would be as well to turn the hu 
vessel into something other than the thing she 
was designed to be—say, into a chapel, or bazaar, 
or f , or warehouse ; and, very possibly, not a 
few will be inclined to think the same, in spite of 
her at length successful launch on Sunday last. 
She is afloat; and the curtain—of river-mist—falls 
upon the first act of the nautical drama, in which 
she is to do all the heavy business. We hope—in 
spite of the impatience whieh we have once or 
twice expressed—to have to applaud her, and all 
concerned, in the remaining scenes of her adven- 
tures, and to announce the result of the perform- 
ance as a ‘ triumphant and legitimate success.’ 

Patmerston, replying to Mr. Ronpuck, 

explains that only one French despatch on the sub- 
ject of the refugees has been received by Lord 
It is not yet answered. Mr. Ror- 


BUCK, however, returned to the charge @ propos of 
id 


the French military menaces, and asked, am 
cheers, inasmuch as England defied NapoLkon THE 
Great, “why we should care for NaPoLBON THE 
Livtis ?” 





GENERAL VAN CORTLANDT. 
GeneRaL Van Corrianpt entered the service of 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh at the early age 
eighteen, and had risen to the rank of colonel, 
when, on the death of Maharajah Shere Singh, in 
1844, anarchy and internal dissension prevailed to 
such an extent that all the European ollicers im the 
Sikh service quitted the Punjab. 

General Van Cortlandt obtained twelve mouths’ 
leave of absence to visit the Himalayas within the 
British territory ; on its expiration, he was return- 
ing to Lahore, and had actually reached Ferozepore, 
when he heard of the assassination of Rajah Jowahir 
Singh, and that the Sikh army were then pre 
to cross the Sutlej ; he immediately offered his ser- 
vices to the political officer at Ferozepore, and Cap- 
tain Nicholson appointed him his assistant, subject 
to the confirmation of the Governor-General ; but 
communication being cut off with head-quarters, it 
was only on the field of Ferozeshuhur that he heard 
from Major Broadfoot of the approval by the Go- 
vernor-General of Captain Nicholson’s ries 
Both these officers were unfortunately killed in that 
action. General Van Cortlandt was attached to 
Sir J. Sittlur’s staff on that oeeasion, and his name 
was favourably mentioned by Sir John in his des- 
patch. For the remainder of the campaign he was 
attached to, and rendered valuable assistance in, the 
department of the Quartermaster-General. At its 
conclusion, and on the reconstruction of the Sikh 
kingdom, he obtained the rank of general and was 
appointed to reorganize the ane ee arduous 
undertaking having been accomplished satisfactorily, 
he was deputed Nazim, or Governor, of Dehra, 
Ismael Khan, and Bunnoo, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult province to govern of the whole Sikh territory, 
peopled as it is by turbulent and refractory tribes, 
and subject to continual forays from the moun- 
taineers of the border. He contrived, however, to 


maintain e and restore order, Licutenant-Colo- 
nel (then Lieutenant) Edwardes being the political 
officer with him. or the peculiar duties of this 


officer, and the connexion subsisting between the 
General and himself, the reader is referred to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edwardes’s work, ‘ ‘T'wo Years on the 
Punjab Frontier.’) He continued at this ~~ 
until 1848, when the outbreak following the bar- 
barous murder of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Ander- 
son, and headed by a the treacherous 
Nazim of that district), took place at Mooltan. — 
General Van Cortlandt immediately marched in 
that direction with the whole of his troops, aecom- 
ied by Lieutenant Edwardes, defeated the enem, 
ments on the 18 


in two hotly contested e¢ ' 1 
a junction with the 


of | of hra Gazee 


troops of the Nawab of Bahawulpoor, 
Mooltan for nearly three months prior to the arriva 
of the British troops under Major-General Whish 

He co-operated with General Whish during the 
whole siege, and rendered most valuable assistance 
both as a politieal as well as a military officer; his 
troops alone, of the whole Sikh army, remained 
staunch to the existing Government, and were 
promised, should annexation be unavoidable, that 
they (officers and men) should pass into the British 
serviee without loss of pay or detriment of any 
kind. 

The éclat of these events brought Lieutenan 
Edwardes’s name prominently forward; he conse 
quently and deservedly had rank, honours, and 
rewards showered thickly on him, whilst Genera} 
Van Cortlandt who commanded the troops, and who 
| from his long experience in the country and know. 
ledge of its e, must have contributed in some 
degree to these successes, was—it is presumed jn 
consequence of holding his commission from the 
| Sikh Government—entirely passed over. 

His four regiments of infantry are now the four 
police corps of the Punjab, his horse artillery were 
converted into the present three Punjab belie 
and his cavalry were distributed in the mounted 
police. The whole of these troops have remained 
faithful to the present time; they have done, and 
are still doing, good service. The General himself 
was repeatedly thanked by Lord Dalhousie (th 
Governor-General), as also by the Court of 
tors and by their secret committee. His name 
occurs a and always with favourable 
mention, in the Blue-book of 1849, containing the 
papers relative to the annexation of the Punjab, 
yet he has received no other acknowledgment from 
the British Government or East India Com 
for these numerous and various services. In 


they have proved a positive loss, for altho 
promised, as above, that the transfer of hace 
aud troops to the British service should en 
no loss, pecuniary or otherwise, yet, after the 
campaign, he was appointed Deputy Commissiong: 
mn, on octhay of 760-20 

| (70/.) a month less than that which he received 
from the Sikh govermment, and a loss of position 
| also, as no military rank was conferred, though at 
the time of the promise he was a general officer in 
the Sikharmy. After five years’ successful m 
ment of this district, for which he received tf 
fee po of the President of the (thea 
| Board, also of the Chief Commissioner, 
after a protracted residence of nearly twenty years 
in the unjab, he obtained leave to return to Lap 
land for fifteen months, 

On his return to India he was appointed to the 
district of Googaira; from thence he was trans 
ferred to Ferozepore, where he had just arrived 
when the mutinies, in May, 1857, broke out. He 
was immediately called on by Sir John Lawreneeto 
raise a Sikh levy of two regiments; aud a few days 
afterwards, consequent on the universal rising w 
the districts of Hissar and Sirsa, he was required 
to move, with a small force of Irregulars, to stem 
the tide of insurrection flowing towards the Punjab 
from those provinces. Within ten days after leaving 
Ferozepore, and with these newly raised he 
defeated a vastly superior body of the enemy in two 
engagements, and while continuing to recruit, he 
was also reinforced by newly raised cavalry 








feating the mutineers and restoring order to the 
entire districts of Sirsa, Fema | Robtuek—ia 
fact, to within afew miles of the walls of Delhi itself, 
The services of this foree (called first the Bhub 
teeana, and afterwards the Hurrianah Field Force),s0 
hastily got together, have been prominently bro 
to notice in t 
to the im nt results above mentioned 
Von Cortlandt has been ably assisted by the officers 
of her Majesty’s and the Compan, ’s service (Liet- 
tenant Sadleir, her Majesty's dist Lieutenant 
Pearce, Madras Artillery ; tains Stafford 
Bloomfield, and Lieutenants Walcott, Hunt, Boileau, 
Native Infantry ; and Lieutenant Hamilton, 
Bengal Cavalry), placed under his orders by the 


that their serviees may not be overlooked by the 
Government, it is to be hoped that the Gene 
self will at length obtain some recognition of 
numerous and valuable services by the ene that 
local rank which he has so long + courtesy 
and to which his successfully conducted cam 
gives him an undoubted claim, as well as to 
usual military distinction—the guerdon of a fot 
tunate and sagacious commander. 
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levies of foot, which enabled him to advance—de — 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
Thureday, February 4th. 


Parliamen session was resumed on Thursday, 
ee House or Lorps assembled at five o'clock in 
the evening.—Lord Camrseit. brought in a bill to 
amend the law of libel, which was read a first time; 
[ord GRANVILLE gave notice that he would, on the fol- 
lowing day, move an address of congratulation to her 

on the marriage of the Princess Reyal; and 
Lord Panmure gave notice that on Monday he would 
move @ vote of thanks to ihe army in India. 

STATE OF THE NATION. 

Earl GRANVILLE having moved the adjournment of 
_ expressed his surprise that the Govern- 
ment bad not shown any disposition to give a general 
summary of the state of affairs at the commencement of 
what was virtually a new session. ‘The condition of the 
country, he observed, shows many grave features. 
Great distress prevails among the working classes, 
owing to the late commercial crisis; we have lost large 
numbers of gallant men in the East, of whose services 
there ought to be some acknowledgment; an immense 
task still lies before us in India, for which double the 
number of troops now there will be required; we are 
hampered in our Eastern Empire by the embroilment 

which we have got in China; and, lastly, we are 
painfully involved with France in connexion with the 
attempted assassination of the Emperor and Empress. 
With respect to the last-mentioned subject, Lord Derby 
thought that the Government is bound to keep its eye 
om foreign conspirators, and to warn friendly Powers of 
any plot against the life of a sovereign. This might be 
done without violating the sacred right of asylum. In 


eonnexion with military matters, his Lordship proposed | 
| Sir De Lacy Evans moved for a Select Committee to 


that the whole of the militia should be immediately em- 
bodied, and that regiments should be raised in the 
eolonies. 


Earl GranvItte thought it would have been con- 
trary to precedent if Government had made such a 
statement as Lord Derby desired, With respect 
to the attempted assassination in Paris, no one regretted 
more than the Government the publication in the Moni- 
teur of the intemperate addresses from the French army ; 
but it would be unworthy of this great nation if it al- 
lowed any temporary excitement on the part of the 
French people to prevent it from adopting a right course. 
Tt would be impossible or criminal for any Government 
to propose anything which might attempt to abridge 
the personal liberty of any Englishman or of any 
r who happens to live in this country. (ear, 
heer.) But, if upon examination any defects should 
appear in the law, it would be their duty to institute as 
soon as possible an attempt to remedy those defects. He 
@derstood that already a notice in reference to a mea- 
Sure on the subject had been given in the other House, 
and he hoped their Lordships would find that it would 
meet with the requirements of the case. (//ear, hear.) 
In answer to the Earl of Matmgssury, Lord Gran- 
VILLE stated that the Government meant to introduce, 
during the present session, a measure to abolish the 
double Government of India.—Lord Matmespury 
thought it was a very dangerous thing to introduce 
such a measure during the present crisis in India; at 
which Lord Dersy exclaimed “ Hear, hear!” 

Lord Panmure asserted that the troops had been de- 
hed to India with as much quickness as possible. 
forcements are sent forward at the rate of ove thou- 

sand a month—a number which may be considerably 

As to horses, it is impossible to send them 
from this country in sufficient numbers. Steps are being 
taken to raise a regiment in Canada, chiefly officered by 
the Canadian gentry, to be called the 100th Regiment 
of the Line. 

Earl Grey differed from the opinion expressed by the 
Earl of Derby with respect to the embodiment of the 
entire militia, and expressed his conviction that it would 
be found on inquiry that the militia during the late war 
with Russia had proved a most expensive and inefficient 
mode of raising men. He warned the Government that 
a ance in their present policy with regard to 

would cause a great consumption of men, because, 
if they took Canton, they must hold it. (ear, hear.) 
The result of their taking a wrong course was this—that 
@very new step led to a fresh difficulty. (/fear.) It 
Sppeared to him as something unexampled in our Parlia- 
mentary history, that we are now actually engaged 
in @ war with China, and that no authentic declaration 
been made to Parliament or to the public as to 
what are the objects of that war. (//ear, hear.) They 
heard from the newspapers that one of the objects 
the operations was to force the Chinese Government 
to pay for the damage done to British merchants at 
; and, if that be true, the demand is as impo- 
litic and unprincipled as any that had ever been made 
by a great country on a helpless foe, 

Lord Brovawam expressed his amazement at the 
Present time being chosen as the period for bringing for- 
Ward a measure for the reconstruction of the Indian 

ent. Adverting to the question of the French 
Meassination plot, he said he should regret if it were 
necessary to make any change in the law that 
Would be a revival of the penal laws, but that, if no 


THE LEADER 


other means could be discovered to put an end to such 
proceedings, it might be well to consider whether a 
modified revival of the provisions of the Alien Act 
might not be adopted. He considered that the law as it 
stands is sufficient to punish such acts as these referred 
to, and trusted the Government would see the necessity 
of putting it in force as soon as they had obtained suf- 


the legal bearings of the case, and protested against 
any attempt being made to take away the protection 
hitherte accorded to refugees.—The Earl of Hanp- 
WICKE advised the embodiment of the whole of the 
militia, so that the entire regular army] might be 
sent to India. They ought also to increase the navy, 
whieh at present is in a contemptible state. The war in 
China is a disgraceful affair, and was commenced under 
a sham. 

The Brisnors’ Trusts’ Sunstrrution Brut was read 
a first time, and their Lordships adjourned at twenty 
minutes past seven. 

In the Housz or Commons, Lord PALMERSTON gave 
notice that he should move an address of congratulation 
in connexion with the Reyal marriage on the following 
evening; and also that on Monday he should propose a 
vote of thanks to the Indian army, and should move for 
leave to bring in a bill for the purpose of amending the 
laws relating to conspiracies to commit murder, 

ANNEXATION OF OUDE. 

Mr. H. Batu gave notice that on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary he should call attention to the causes which had 
led to the rebellion in India, and move that there be 
laid on the table of the House a copy of a secret despatch, 
| dated in 1881, relating to the annexation of Oude, and 
|also of the correspondenee which took place in 1833, 
| 1834, and 1835, upon the same subject. 





EAST INDIA (REINFORCEMENTS OF TROOPS ). 


| inquire into the subject of the reinforcement of our troops 
in India during the revolt.—Lord PALMERSTON rose to 
re-state what he had said on a former occasion. The 
Government could have no possible objection te the 
|motion ; on the eontrary, they would be happy to afford 
| every information in their power on the subject. (Hear, 
hear.)—Exception having been taken to the word- 
ing of the motion, which was not identical with 
the form of which notice had been given, a long discus- 
sion ensued on the point of order, and subsequently, at 
the suggestion of the Speaker, the original form was 
reverted to, viz., for “‘a Seleet Committee te inquire con- 
cerning the measures resorted to or which were avail- 
able, and as to the lines of communication adopted for 
reinforcing our army during the pending revolt in India, 
and to report thereon to this House, with a view to 
ascertaining the arrangements which should be made 
towards meeting any future important emergencies in- 
volving the security of our Eastern dominions.”—Some 
further discussion, however, took place, and ultimately 
the House divided on an amendment moved by Lord 
Joun Russenn, to omit all the words after the word 
‘House,’ which was negatived by 147 to 78.—The 
motion was then agreed to. 


REFORM OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 

Sir Grorce Grey, in moving for leave to bring in a 
bill for the better regulation of the Corporation of the 
City of London, stated that it was for the most part the 
same measure as he had laid before the House in a 
former session. —Mr. Alderman Cusrrr and Lord Joun 
Russpuu expressed a general approval of the measure; 
and Mr. Wuitiaams thought that the whole of the 
metropolis should be included in the corporation of 
London.—Sir Joun Smetisy asked for explanations in 
reference to the government of the police of the City.— 
Sir Geores Grey said he had stated, when the former 
bill was before the House, that the Government did not 
think it expedient to interfere in the matter.—Leave 
was then given, and the bill was subsequently intro- 
duced and read a first time. 

The order for the committee on Have _ock’s Annurry 
Buti was discharged, and the bill was withdrawn, 

The House adjourned at half-past seven o'clock, 





IRELAND. 


Prosecution oy THE Mayo Psirsts.—The Lord 
Chief Justice has fixed Tuesday, the 16th of February, 
for the trial of the Rev. Mr. Conway. 

TureaTeneD Rispon Ourraces.—Several placards, 
containing threats of am atrocious character against ob- 
nexious individuals, have been posted in the county of 
Kildare. One of these has led to the committal. of a 
farmer. The tenantry of the person threatened met and 
passed a series of resolutions repudiating and demeunc- 
ing the villains who had put forth such menaces. They 
also subscribed nearly 3001. as a reward for the discovery 
of the conecoctors of the document. 


few nights ago, from the house of a man named Ryan, 
living at Corolanty, near Shiarone, the members of the 
family who resisted being severely beaten. However, 
being reimforeed, they rallied, pursued the fair Sabine, 
and brought her back, though not without some sharp 





tighting. 


ficient proofs.—Lord CAMPBELL took a similar view of 


Anpucrion.—A young woman was foreibly taken, a | iti 


telegraphed to London; but they have not added any 
new facts to our knowledge. 

The head-quarters division of the 69th 
commanded by Colonel Mackirdy, arrived at 
all well, on the 26th of December, after a fine 
from Plymouth throughout, and received Pm vm 
re-embark on the 2nd of Jan on board the 
Robert Lowe steamer, for Rangoon, 

Great astonishment has been created by a letter in 


confirmed by the following paragraph in the 
Tuesday :—‘* We are requested to state that 
members of the General Committee of the 
Relief Fund have made careful inquiries, and have 
ascertained that no such cases have come down the 
Ganges in any of the vessels of the Inland Steam 
Navigation Com: at Calcutta, nor have any come 
to England in any ship belonging to the Peniosalar 
and Oriental Steam Navigation y-” 

Mr. Alderman Finnis sends to pen & papers 
“an extract from a letter from the Secretary to the 
Bengal Patriotic Fund, correcting an impression, 
which is said to exist, that the families of soldiers 
left in the depot near Calcutta are in a distressed con- 
dition for want of adequate means of support.” 


MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 

The Bombay Times presents us with some further 
details of actions of which the reader has already 
been briefly informed :-— 

“Our latest advices from the North-West are dated 
Agra, the 26th of December, from which we learn that 
Celonel Seaton’s column, which marched from 
on the 18th, en rewe for Btah and Mynpoorie, fell in 


the morning of the 14th, 
and after a brilliant charge of the Carabineers the enemy 
fied in disorder along the Futtehghur road, leaving seve~ 
ral guns behind them. They were hotly pursued for 
some distance by this corps and Hodson’s Sikh horse, 
their loss amounting to three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred men. ‘The casualties on our side were 
eight killed and wounded. Our loss arose from the 
favourable nature of the ground, covered with thick 
high shrabs, in which the murderers ensconced 
selves, and from their hiding-places ‘potted’ at our 
officers and men. Next day, the column marehed to Kas- 
gunge, but the enemy had fied, and it was said was pested 
at Sahawur, a village ten miles distant on the road to Fut- 
tehghur. On the 16th the column reached Sahawur, only, 
however, to find that the enemy had continued his flight, 
Some seventy insurgents, who were not quick 

their flight, were cut up by Hodson’s Horse. Colonel 
Seaton then determined to follow them to Putteealee, 
ten miles further, although his information of the move- 
ments of the enemy was never to be relied on; still, be 
knew they had a number of guns, and the heavy, 
sandy nature of the roads led him to conclude that they 
eould not march so rapidly. On the morning of the 
17th, his advanced guard came upon the enem 
up in position in front of the village of 


fe; 


the position of the enemy and the aumber of his 
Celonel Seaton then ordered the cavalry to 
avoid. the ravines and to take the enemy 
While these operations were being carried 
bedy, advancing in battle array, depl: 
quarter-distance columns. As the 
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“The reverse sustained by General Windham at 
Cawnpore, from the impending and disastrous issues of 
which he seems only to have been rescued by the rapid 
advance of Sir Colin Campbell, has called for some re- 
mark in the papers; but his subsequent appointment by 
the Commander-in-Chief to an independent command at 
Umballah would appear to indicate that no very serious 
blame attaches to him in the matter. Reports were 
rife at one time to the effect that he had resigned his 
command, and at others that he was in arrest, but they 

to have been but exaggerated statements of Sir 
Colin’s natural impatience of the reverse.” 

The subjoined intelligence is from the Friend of 

“The Chittagong mutineers have killed the women 
who followed them from Chittagong. They remained in 
independent Tipperah for about a fortnight, and then 
attempted to make for the North-West through the 
Mymensing district. That road, however, was in the 
possession of a detachment of H.M.’s 54th; so they 
struck off to the North East. On the 9th of December, 
they entered the Sylhet district, and marched in a north- 
easterly direction. They suffer greatly from want of 
provisions, and some are said to have killed themselves. 
They state that they are going to the Mohneepore Rajah. 
The Sylhet battalion have been sent to intercept them 
in their road, and tokens have been sent to all the wild 
tribes, calling upon them to rise and slay the robbers 
who are seeking to enter their territory. The Dacca 
mutineers, after looting a few considerable villages, 
have crossed the Teestah, and are now in Bhootan. 
They have been joined by some three hundred up- 
country men in the service of the Rajah of Kooch 
Behar, a district lying to the south of Bhootan. On 
the 11th of December, a detachment composed of fifty 
Europeans and forty Ghoorkas, all picked men, left 
Jelpigoree to attack the mutineers. They hoped to take 
them by surprise. They had a long, harassing march of 
25 miles. They arrived at the encampment of the 
rebels at daybreak, and found them posted in a most 
formidable position. To the rear of the rebels there was 
a dense jungle, their left was protected by small nullahs, 
and their right by a thick field of long grass. In front, 
they had three large ravines, filled with water. The 
bottom of all the ravines was com of shifting sands. 
The ravine upon which the front of the enemy imme- 
diately rested was unfordable, and the bank no less than 
twenty feet high. The detachment unhesitatingly 
plunged into the first ravine, and advanced on to the 
second. There they were terribly embarrassed. The 
sand was up to their knees, and to advance seemed 
almost impossible. The enemy fired a few shots, but 
they passed harmlessly over the heads of those ad- 
vancing. Directly, however, they had emerged from 
the second nullah, they were received by a well-directed 
fire. They took shelter behind a sand bank, and re- 
turned the fire as well as they were able. Some soldiers 
then reconnoitred the third nullah, and, on its being 
found impassable the word was given to retire. The 
mutineers, directly they saw the English and Ghoorkas 
in fall retreat, langhed, danced, and hooted. The Eng- 
lish and Ghoorkas were under fire for about half an hour ; 
but none of them were killed, and only two were 
wounded. They reached their camp that same evening, 
after accomplishing a march of fifty miles in twenty- 
three hours, The Dacca mutineers are said to have 
decamped.” 


THE ENTRY (UNDER HAVELOCK) INTO LUCKNOW. 


A civilian, in a letter to his parents, gives an 
account of the entry into Lucknow of the relieving 
force under Havelock and Outram, and of their sub- 
sequent blockade by the rebels. He writes:— 


“The fire from the Palace (known as the Keisah 
Bagh) was so severe that we had to run double quick in 
front of it as hard as we could, and a scene of great con- 
fusion ensued when we halted—guns and infantry mixed 
up, soldiers wandering in search of their companies, and 
the wounded in the doolies carried here and there with- 
out any orders. We had been there about half an hour 
when the second brigade joined us, passing in front of 
the Palace, emerging from a narrow lane close to it; 
here they had to pass under the very walls, while the 
scoundrels on the wall hurled down stones and bricks, 
and even spat at our fellows, a fierce fire being kept up 
from the loopholed wall. After a little time, order was 
re-established, and after a fresh examination of the map 
the column was drawn up and we startedagain. It was 
cruel work; brave troops being exposed to such unfair 
fighting. What can men do against loopholed houses 
when they have no time to enter a city taking house by 
house? In fact, we ran the gauntlet regularly through 
the streets. After we passed the Palace, our men being 
knocked down like sheep without being able to return 
the fire of the enemy with any effect, we passed on some 
little way, when we came to a sudden turning to the 
left with a huge gateway in front, and through this we 
had to pass under a shower of balls from the houses on 
each side. The Sikhs and 5th Fusiliers got to the front, 
and kept up a steady fire at the houses for some time 
with the hope of lessening the musketry, but it was of 
no use; excited men can seldom fire into loopholes with 
any certainty, and we had to make the best of our way 
up the street, turning sharp round to the right, when 
we found ourselves in a long wide street, with sheets of 
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fire shooting out from the houses. On we went, about a 
quarter of a mile, being peppered from all sides, when 
suddenly we found ourselves opposite to a large gate- 
way, with folding-doors, completely riddled with round 
shot and musket balls, the entrance to a large enclosure. 
At the side of this was a small doorway, half blocked up 
by a small mud wall, and the Europeans and Sikhs were 
struggling to get through, while the bullets were whist- 
ling about them. I could not think what was up, and 
why we should be going in there, but, after forcing my 
way up to the door, and getting my head and shoulders 
over the wall, I found myself being pulled over by a 
great, unwashed, hairy creature, who sot me on my 
legs, and patted me on my back, and to my astonish- 
ment 1 found myself in the long looked-for Bailey 
Guard. What an entry compared with the one we had 
promised ourselves! We expected to march in with 
colours flying and bands playing, and to be met by a 
starving garrison, crying with joy ; ladies waving hand- 
kerchiefs on all sides, and every expression of happiness ; 
but instead of that we entered as a disorganized army, 
like so many sheep, finding the whole of the garrison at 
their posts, as they always remained, and a few stray 
officers and men only at the gate to meet us. The next 
morning we began to consider the state of affairs, and 
to our dismay we found that the scoundrels had not 
bolted as we expected, and that we in our turn were 
besieged. While the greater part of the infantry went 
ahead, it was found impossible to bring on the heavy 
guns, and they remained out with a portion of the force 
till the morning, when a strong party was sent out from 
the Residency, which took possession of the Old 
Palace, a long row of palaces and gardens, including 
buildings known as the Terah Kotee, the Terah Buk, 
and the Chuttur Munzil. These buildings extended 
along the bank of the Goomtee river, upon which one 
side of our position rested, for nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and the communication being then open our guns 
were brought up. We were then blocked off from all 
communication with Alumbagh and the world in ge- 
neral. We learned that the supplies were so numerous 
that, with care, the entire united force could hold out 
till the middle of December; good news for us, for, if 
we had been then forced to evacuate the place, but few 
would have escaped, with such a number of helpless 
women and children to escort.” 





THE BATTLE OF CAWNPORE. 

A boy of nineteen, in writing to his mother, gives 
the following vivid account of the fighting at Cawn- 
pore at the close of November:— 

“The Entrenched Camp, Cawnpore, Dec. 2, 1857. 

“My darling Mother,—Thank God, I am safe and 
well, and through God’s mercy I hope to remain so. 
We have had terrible hard work here fighting the 
Sepoys; we have been at it five days together. The 
first day I was on my legs from four o'clock in the 
morning until six in the evening. We paraded at four 
o'clock, and, after standing on parade for an hour or 
two, we marched off 1500 strong. -Nobody knew where 
we were going to, but I had a dim idea that we should 
see service that day, and sure enough we did. We 
marched along cheerily enough for two or three miles, 
the bands playing now and then in front. Presently 
there was a halt, the band came to the rear, and the 
fighting 88th (the Connaught Rangers) came to the 
front. 
the officers of ‘ours,’ because our right—by seniority— 
of fighting first was thus taken from us. The word is 
given to ‘Advance!’ Bang! goes a heavy gun, and 
whiz comes the immense mass of iron over our heads, 
and I am afraid I must plead guilty to feeling an extra- 
ordinary sort of sinking in my stomach. On we go, 
some:command is given, and the left wing of our regi- 
ment goes away somewhere (I am in the right wing). 
Bang! again. This time they have the right range, and 
the grape-shot tears through the column. The word is 
given, ‘Extend into skirmishing order to the left.’ 
Away we go, rushing on all the time; we jump over a 
bank of earth, and a man falls at my side. I think, 
‘Oh! he only tripped up;’ I turn, and see the red 
blood gushing out on to the earth. And now the bul- 
lets come round us fast and thick. My spirit-flask has 
the top grazed by a bullet. I am lost in astonishment 
that I am not hit. I see thousands of red-coated Sepoys 
firing away at us, and I get into a rage, and shout— 
‘Come along, my boys! Remember Cawnpore !’ but in 
a feeble voice, trying to fancy myself brave, but fail 
totally in the attempt. We come to a stop at length, 
and thank goodness for it, for I am terribly blown. 
Here they rally the men, and get them together prepara- 
tory to taking three guns in front. A cheer, a long 
heave of my breath, a clenching of my hands and teeth, 
and away I go once more into the bullets. ‘The guns 
are ours! Hurrah !’ 

“Three days more, something like this; I will not 
bother you with the fourth day. The last part we had 
been skirmishing all day, and towards six o’clock the 
blackguards made a rush, some 4000 or 5000 of them, 
to the bridge, which I was defending. Then came a 
fight between 1500 tired Englishmen, and 5000 or more 
of fresh Sepoys, for these were the reserve. There are 
some 20,000 of them here. Please Goodness, I hope 
never to see such a hailstorm of bullets again. I saw 
men fall on every side of me; splinters hit me, pieces 
of earth from bullets, &c., and there we were obliged to 


Whereat there were sundry murmurings among | 





| side can break through. 
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stay. Our orders were ‘to keep the bridge as long as 
possible ;’ the ‘keeping’ consisted in 

while a hurricane of balls passed through us. I must 
own here that I lost my presence of mind; I said the 
Lord’s Prayer, and thought I should never see 
darling, and all my dear friends again ; but God (thanks 
to him for it) has hitherto preserved me. e 
some time retreated into the fort, and defended it until 
relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 

“T sleep on the ground every night. I have hard 
biscuit and rum to live on. I never am able to 
more than three hours at a stretch, but I have a ca 
appetite, good health, and I say my prayers every night 
that I may be allowed to see you again; and I am 
happy and comfortable, so do not worry about me, 
darling.” 





SPECIAL LETTERS FROM INDIA. 
(From a Military Correspondent.) 
Nagpore, December, 1857, 


In my former letters I have frequently alluded to 
that general disaffection throughout India, which has 
been rapidly increasing in bitterness and restlessness 
ever since Lord Dalhousie assumed the reins of Govern. 
ment at Calcutta in January, 1848. Where genera] 
disaffection and distrust prevail, the mere ostensible 
pretext or provocative to actual conflict, is never 
wanting. Anything will cause an excitement ; 

will serve as a cry; anything will be caught at and 
exhibited by the designing leaders, and accepted by the 
angry multitude as the crowning injury and insult, the 
last intolerable infliction, which must be opposed and 
resisted, or endured for ever. Greased cartridges will 
do, fetters for refusing them will do, modern-antique 
prophecies will do, anything will do for an exciting 
cause, when discontent, suspicion, and credulity reign, 
What excuse was there for the attack on the T 

in August, or the prison massacres in September, 1792 

Where an immensg population is subjected to a foreign 
and alien race, and especially where the natives and the 
conquerors are of different colours, there must exist 
some amount of repugnance and heartburning; and 
nothing but the most scrupulous respect for ancient 
rights, and a thoroughly efficient administration on the 
part of the dominant race, can overcome the natural 
aversion to a foreign yoke, and secure permanent of 
even long-continued submission and peace. From want 
of sympathy with the natives, and our pride of su- 
periority, and the ever-increasing lust of patronage, we 
have excluded the natives from all share and interest in 
the Government, and from almost all posts of dignity 
and high emolument; and we have done nothing to 
initiate that human fellowship between the races, 
without which our mission in the East must for ever 
remain dark and barren. It has gradually come to pas 
that there is no human relation between the English and 
the natives of India, neither that of master and slave, 
nor that of patron and client, nor until 1857 even that 
of open foes; but a hard misunderstanding and mutual 
distrust subsist, which but a few individuals on either 
And within the last twenty 
years, but more particularly within the last ten years, 
from the extension of our territory, and the consequent 
employment in greater numbers of young and inex- 
perienced men, the inefficiency, oppression, and cor- 
ruption of our judicial and magisterial establishments 
have been aggravated and in some districts have become 
intolerable.* And within the same period we have 
gradually shown more and more disregard for ancieft 
rights, less and less consideration for the most legitimate 
and cherished feelings, and predilections of the best- 
instructed and most influential classes of the natives. 
It was not always so; we did not gain our immense 
possessions and power in India by such means. We 
cannot keep them so. 

While the founders of our Indian Empire were main- 
taining and strengthening a precarious position, con- 
trolling and conciliating allies, and contending 
powerful enemies whom they could not but respect and 
admire in some degree, the English in India continued 
to place a high value on the good will and good opinion 
of the natives. While they were evoking peace and 
order out of a chaos of conflicting interests, they learned 
at every step to appreciate both the value of native tact 
in negotiation, and the powerful influence of our own 
reputation for honour and fair dealing. And as in all 
times of conquest, crisis, and real difficulty the work was 
done by a few heroes and statesmen, our 
celebrated tasks of the pacification, settlement, and 
organization of large provinces were effected by one 
or two able and experienced English officers in each 
province, by means of some special native agency and 
the existing local authorities. These able and ex- 
perienced men—first-rate, second-rate, or third-rate, 
soldiers or administrators — never make themselves 
offensive to the natives, never despise the inhabitants of 
the country, or think lightly of their ancient rights, 
privileges, customs, or prejudices. In fact, they under- 
stand the natives and can make themselves understo 
and respected by them. Search the works, the official 
writings, and the official acts, of such men as Lord Met- 
calfe, Sir Thomas Munro, Frederick John Shore, Sit 

: ae 





* This will be explained in detail in a future letter. 
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Malcolm, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Henry 
sed General Low, and Sir Robert Hamilton, for the 
of these allegations. But as our supremacy 
day more surely established and acknow- 
the immediate obvious ——— for reliance on 
pative cy rapidly diminished, until the stream of 
home ose which grows with what it feeds upon, has 
at length filled the whole country with English gentlemen 
to be provided for, and with apparent functions to be per- 
The mass of European idlers and nonentities in 


the civil and military services don’t certainly add to 


ysical strength of England in India, while they 
een her moral strength, lower the native ideal 
standard of English ability and honour, and introduce 
an element of insolence, contempt, and tyranny, which is 
most dangerous to our power, and derogatory to our 
national reputation. The —_ — — er 
entire system; an unnatural and degrading rule o 
exclusion is manifest in all our establishments ; appoint- 
ments for Englishmen are multiplied ; and young Eng- 
lishmen without any peculiar qualifications are placed 
in minor positions, the duties of which could be fulfilled 
in a much more efficient manner by natives, with the 
great advantage of ee knowledge, in 
self-respect, and in attachment to British interests. 

But our reputation has suffered of late years, by de- 
relictions in a still more fatal direction. The Duke of 
Wellington made a well-known declaration in 1802: “I 
would rather sacrifice Gwalior, or any frontier, ten times 
over, in. order to preserve our character for scrupulous 

faith.” We have not preserved our character for 
0 or Within the last twelve years especially, we 
good ) 3 
have made several summary extinctions of sovereignties 
and annexations of territory, most doubtful in their 
legality according to the strict letter of treaties and of 
the law of — — in — _— spirit ot 
tendency manifestly significant of our decreasing regar¢ 
for the honour and interests of our native allies. Of 
course — - oa alluded am _ judged upon 
its own merits; but that a great change has come over 
the — of our policy since all pe ee 
have disappeared from the scene, will be seen from a 
very cursory reference to historical facts. And it cannot 
be doubted that this change has spread great terror and 
dissatisfaction among all the classes interested in the 
stability of the native principalities. 

During the stormy and busy period from 1800 to 1820, 
we respected all existing rights, rewarded liberally our 
own allies, and showed the fullest consideration for the 
dignity of our conquered enemies and the interests of 
their adherents. 

When Tippoo Sultan's monarchy fell with Seringa- 
patam, we took a third of the conquered dominions as 
our share, we made a good bargain with the Nizam for 
his third of the territory, but we erected the remainder, 
which was in fact nearly the whole of the original 
M, country, into a principality for the representative 

yeore y P pality B ta 
of the ancient Rajahs; and we agreed with the Nizam 
to make a handsome and becoming provision for Tippoo’s 
large family. But of late years, although an ample 
share of land yielding upwards of six lakhs of rupees 
per annum was conceded to us by the Nizam for this 
express purpose, the Supreme Government and the Home 
authorities haye made several plans for the gradual 
reduction and ultimate extinction of the allowances to 
Tippoo’s descendants ; and in a despatch on this subject 
from the Court of Directors which was published in all 
the newspapers about a year ago, as if calculated to 
eS approval, it was plainly stated that the 
yeore family must be prepared to ‘mingle with the 
people,’ that the stipends would all be gradually 
— and after a certain number of lives, would 
entirely withdrawn. Of the vicious nature of the 
system of hereditary stipends, so burdensome to the 
State, and so demoralizing to the recipient, there can be 
BO question ; it is most objectionable in principle and in 
practice. But why has the opportunity in this case, as 
in many others, been lost of introducing that powerful 
conservative element, private property in land? Thirty 
or forty years after Tippoo's death, and at a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles from Mysore, there could have 
been no necessity for keeping the Princes, brought up 
; y ping I 
from childhood under our tuition, in custody or in sur- 

; In the possession of landed estates, which 
might once for all have been conferred on the head of the 
family or of the several branches, the Princes would 
have been attached to a safe locality, and established in 
an honourable and useful position, instead of being con- 
demned to an idle and discontented existence in Calcutta. 
The family of Tippoo appears to be entitled to a per- 
Manent provision in some shape or other, by every dictate 
of compassion and justice, for, as before mentioned, our 
nment accepted of a valuable consideration from 
its allies for the express purpose of undertaking this 

P Any plan for attenuating these stipends at each 
Succession, and for ultimately extinguishing them, would 
Most iniquitous; and the recommendation that the 
should learn to ‘ mingle with the people,’ sounds 

to the native ear like a cruel mockery. Nor is this so 
uareasonable. Do we in Europe expect the scions of a 
al line, however ephemeral its power may have been 
ptheg Murat, or a Beauharnais—to ‘mingle with the 
? Then is it to be supposed that in a country 
India in a very inferior state of civilization, such a 








recommendation will be received with complacency or 
recognized as considerate and honest advice? I do not 
doubt the upright intentions of the Home Government, 
but I do consider this case as one illustration of the 
change induced in our political views by forty years of 
supremacy, and of the scanty sympathy which the 
illustrious and unfortunate princes and nobles of India 
have received of late years. 

Between 1817 and 1820, when the great general pa- 
cification of India took place, we were not ashamed to 
make compromises and concessions even in the midst of 
our greatest triumphs. After driving the most active 
and enterprizing of the Mahratta chieftains, Holkar, out 
of every part of his dominions into the Punjab, where 
his army might have been completely destroyed with 
ease, we concluded peace with him on moderate terms, 
restoring him his capital and the greater part of his terri- 
tory, and leaving his honour and his independence un- 
diminished. Ameer Khan of Touk, a soldier of fortune 
and partisan of Holkar, with no hereditary pretensions 
or powerful connexions, whom we might have crushed, 
or set aside and pensioned, without exciting any ex- 
tensive ill-feeling, was confirmed aud secured in all his 
recently acquired possessions, yielding upwards of eight 
lakhs of rupees per annum, and some districts added as a 
mark of the good-will of the Honourable Company. By 
numerous similar settlements, evincing a generous and 
friendly consideration both for ancient rights and for the 
new interests which had sprung up on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire, much influence was gained by the Com- 
pany and much opposition disarmed. 

When the last of the Peishwas, after the short war 
brought on by his own unexampled treachery, sur- 
rendered himself to Sir John Malcolm, a course was 
adopted, to spare, as much as possible, the pride of the 
Mahrattas, and to leave the Sirdars of the Deccan a 
national centre for the preservation of their old customs 
and former dignity. A part of the immense territories 
lately under the sway of the Peishwas was erected into 
an independent principality for the Rajah of Sattara, 
the representative head of the Mahratta Empire. When 
Rajah Appah, Sahib of Nagpore, having forfeited all 
claim to further forbearance by his continued hostile 
intrigues against our power, was deposed, the grandson 
of Rughojee Bhousla the Second, who fought against us 
at Assaye and Argaum, was placed on the Musnud of 
Nagpore, and thus all existing interests in that quarter 
were conciliated. In all our treaties of peace we exacted 
ample indemnity for our war expenses, accessions of 
revenue to support our increased establishments, and 
guarantees for our future undivided supremacy ; but, at 
the same time, the prudent and far-seeing policy was 
observed, of not driving the conquered princes and 
nobles of India to despair by utter confiscation, or by 
such excessive reduction of their revenues as would 
render impossible the support of their accustomed and 
decent state, and of their relations and hereditary vassals, 
and impair the efficiency of their administrations. The 
native principalities were then regarded as forming a 
most essential and valuable place of refuge for am- 
bitious and warlike characters, and for those numerous 
families of hereditary official reputation, who, under our 
system of rule, must inevitably have sunk into ob- 
scurity, poverty, and discontent—have become either 
beggars or conspirators. 

“T am decidedly of opinion,” said Sir John Malcolm, 
“that the tranquillity, not to say security, of our power 
will be hazarded in proportion as the territories of native 
princes and chiefs fall under our direct rule.” “It ap- 
pears to me,” said Mountstuart Elphinstone, “to be our 
interest, as well as our duty, to use every means to 
preserve the allied Governments. The period of our 
downfal in India will probably be hastened by every 
increase of our territory and subjects.” “I consider the 
extinction of a native state,” said Sir Henry Russell, “ as 
a nail driven into our own coffin.” 

What a contrast to the counsel of these veteran In- 
dian administrators and statesmen was the bold declara- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie, after one year’s experience in 
the office of Governor General:—“I take this fitting 
opportunity of recording my strong and deliberate 
opinion, that in the exercise of a wise and sound policy 
the British Government is bound not to put aside or 
neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring territory 
or revenue, as may from time to time present them- 
selves.” This is not the place to discuss the justice of 
the annexation of the Punjab, Sattara, Jhansi, Nagpore, 
and Oude,* which all took place under Lord Dalhousie’s 
tenure of office: we are concerned at present only with 
the policy of such acquisitions, with the effect thereby 
produced on the public opinion of India, and in particular 
with the share which these repeated ‘ acquisitions of 
territory and revenue,’ have had in kindling the terrific 
conflagration of 1857. I will pursue this subject in my 
next.—Yours, &c., E. V. 


* The present writer is thoroughly well acquainted 
with the circumstances of the two last cases, Nagpore 
and Oude, and is quite prepared to prove that both 
were effected in flagrant defiance of the general law 
of nations, and of the particular treaties entered into 
with these states, and that both annexations were also 
sullied by disgraceful spoliation of private property. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 
THE sepia reaihiel the 
Tue newly-married couple receiv congratu- 
la et Hae from the City of London, the Com- 
missioners of Lieutenancy for the City, the corpora- 
tion of Birmingham, and the Fishmongers’ Com x 
last Saturday at Buckingham Palace, in the Yellow 
Drawing Room. To the address from the City of 
London to the Prince, his Royal Highness returned 
the subjoined answer:— 

““ My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen,—I am most grate- 
ful for the congratulations, good wishes, and affectionate 
feelings conveyed in your address on behalf of the Cor- 
poration of this great metropolis. I sincerely rejoice to 
find that an alliance so dear to my heart meets with the 


| cordial sympathy of the citizens of London, and it is to 


| me a source of equal satisfaction to form, 


this 


| alliance, a still closer connexion with this enlightened 


i 


country and kindred people.” 

The Princess thus replied to the address to her- 
self :— 

“My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen,—Your very kind 


|address calls for my warmest acknowledgments. I 


especially thank you for alluding to the heavy debt of 
gratitude I owe to my royal parents. To show myself 
at all times worthy of their past tender solicitude, and 
to emulate their example, will through life be the object 
of my ambition. It cannot but afford me the greatest 
satisfaction to find in the sentiments expressed by you an 
additional and important proof that an alliance formed 
with a view to my happiness and in accordance with the 
choice of my heart meets with the joyous approbation of 
my beloved native country, to which I shall ever remain 
faithfully and devotedly attached. Whilst I confidently 
follow my beloved husband to a distant country, where 
the esteem and love which he so deservedly enjoys will 
be a security for my kind and cordial reception, your 
assurance that you will sometimes think of me when 
departed will lessen the pangs of separation.” 

His Royal Highness’s reply to the Commissioners 
of Lieutenancy was as follows:— 

“ The Princess and myself receive with the greatest 
pleasure the congratulations of the Lieutenancy of the 
City of London on our happy union. That this union ' 
should further cement the mutual good feeling and 
alliance of the friendly nations is an aspiration in which 
we both most heartily join.” 


The Prince and Princess also received de’ 
from the manufacturers of Birmingham and the 
Staffordshire Potteries, bringing with them some 
exquisite specimens of the art manufactures of the 
respective districts, as presents to the bride and 
bridegroom. 

Several other addresses were received on Monday. 


THE DEPARTURE. 

The core of sadness in the heart of w 
festivity is the inevitable parting; and how 
more painful than in ordinary cases must that part- 
ing be when it is not merely for a provincial or con- 
tinental tour, succeeded by a residence at no 
distance from the home which the bride leaves, but 
when it is a veritable departure from the country of 
the daughter’s birth—a cessation of all regular in- 
tercourse between her and her parents, her brot' 
sisters, and friends—a setting sail for a foreign land, 
for friends who are strangers, and habits which 
are alien!- Such were the conditions under which 
the Princess Royal, on Tuesday, left England for her 
new home, there to assume the weight and gravity of 
wedded life in the tenderest flush of girlhood. Pa- 
geantry in part disguised, but could not altogether- 
conceal, the pathos of the separation. 

The melancholy of the occasion was heightened 
by gloomy weather. The day was bitter cold; leaden 
clouds muffled the heavens from the horizon to the 
zenith; and towards noon snow fell thickly. Shortly 
before a quarter to twelve o’clock—the hour fixed 
for departure—a military escort assembled in the 
court-yard of Buckingham Palace. On the Princess 
appearing, and entering the open carriage in which 
she was to be conveyed to the railway-station, it was- 
plainly visible that she had suffered painfully from 
the parting with her mother. She was of course 
greeted with hearty cheers, which she heartily ac-- 
knowledged. ‘The Queen and the younger 
came out into the balcony, and watched the 
sion of carriages and cavalry until it dwi in the 
dim and snowy distance. Passing along the Mall, 
by Stafford House, and down Cleveland-row, the 
cortége entered Pall-mall. Up to Trafalgar-square, 
there were not many flags, and but few spectators; 
but, from the neighbourhood of Charing-cross to the 
railway station, there was a perfect cathedral aisle 
of banners, while shouting crowds put a soul of 
warmth and geniality into the wintry atmosphere. 
The church bells, also, made a joyous clangour, and 
the windows were alive with faces. At Temple-bar 
—which was encrusted with English and Prussian 
flags, heraldic shields, medallions, and valedictory 
sentences—the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, in their 
state carriages, were in waiting, accompanied by a 
guard of honour of the City A Company. 
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The station had been brightly rned in the 
usual style, and of course was crowded with — 
seers. A guard of honour was also on the spot. 
bride and bridegroom reached the station at a 

uarter to one; and, by the time she alighted, the 

i was covered with snow, of which, however, 
= pote, oy = her suite —— -_ bered her. 

e e Prince then passed into receivi 
Toom, amidst the waving of ladies’ handkerchiefs 
and the cheering of the gentlemen. A m nt 
bouquet was here presented to her Royal Highness 


by Miss Eborall, daughter of the general manager ‘ 
y Pri 


of the company; and the 
ac Pri 


carriages, left the station, followed by the hearty 
cheers and “God speeds !” of the people; and, at 
five-and-twenty minutes to two the Royal party were 
at Gravesend. Before leaving the station at that 
town, Mr. Eborall was presented with a handsome 
ring, formed of a large topaz surrounded with bril- 
liants, as a remembrance from the Prince and 
Princess. 

Gravesend fluttered with banners, evergreens, and 
festoons of roses, from one end to another. while 
triumphal arches spanned the streets, and militia- 
men and marines kept the line of procession. 

“ At the corners of Parrock-street and the Milton- 
road,” says the Times, “two wonderful fir-trees laden 
with oranges were displayed. But the prettiest sight 
was the vista presented by Harmer-street. This broad 
and handsome street is graced by a balcony along its 
entire length; and festoons of evergreens and white 
roses, suspended from the balcony, and occasionally 
taking a flight across the street, tall masts with pennons, 
and banners suspended from the windows, made up a 
seene of extraordinary gaicty and beauty. The Princess 
smiled and bowed her thanks and acknowledgments with 
great affability, and appeared charmed with her recep- 
tion and the true lovers’ knots, garlands, wreaths, 
‘ Adieus,’ and wishes for her happiness, which were ex- 
pressed in every kind of floral alphabet. At the termi- 
nation of Harmer-street, where the Terrace-gardens 
begin, a grand triumphal arch composed of evergreens, 
flowers, and flags again excited the attention of the 
Royal party, and here again they graciously acknow- 
ledged the hearty cheers that hailed their progress to 
the pier.” 

THE EMBARKATION. 

The pier where the Royal couple were to embark 
was carpeted with red cloth along the line of pro- 
cession, and flags and drapery made up a bright and 
cheerful show. 

“ At the end,” says the account already quoted, “a 
broad banner, in which was worked the simple word 

Adieu’ in variegated flowers, stretched quite across the 
pier, the opening towards the river being closed in with 
searlet draperies, which shut out the raw inclement 
aspect beyond, and shed a genial and much-needed look 
of warmth upon the interior. All the vessels of the 
Royal flotilla lay close at hand and were decorated with 
flags. High above them all rose the Victoria and Albert, 
moored close alongside the end of the pier, with her 
slim, exquisitely-formed hull and tapering masts, with 
every rope hauled taut, and her general appearance 
rather suggesting the idea that she was a beautiful 
model to be looked at, than ever intended to skim over 
the most tempestuous seas at the rate of nearly eighteen 
knots an hour. At her fore, main, and mizen hung 
large and most tastefully-finished garlands of evergreens, 
and flowers draped with coloured ribbons and sur- 
mounted with the Royal crown. Near and around the 
yacht lay a small flotilla of kindred boats, all with 
their steam up, and everything ready for a start, with 
their long slender bows dipping impatiently to the ripple 
of the tide, as if fretting and chafing till the moment 
came to be off.” 

Gaily-dressed ladies and gorgeously-robed town 

gathered on the pier at an early hour; 
but— 

“Perhaps the most interesting of the arrivals 
were those of the fifty-eight young ladies who were to 
atrew the flowers under the feet of the young bride. 
They were all uniformly attired in light white dresses, 
with mantles of blue trimmed with swan’s-down, and 
on their heads a wreath of drooping lilies of the valley. 
ladies selected for this 
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bouquet, which she was specially charged to present to 
the bride. 


“ At about half-past one o'clock, news arrived that 
the Royal train was at the station, and all was bustle 
and excitement. ‘The cheers came nearer and nearer, 
till at last the heavy curtains which screened the en- 
trance to the pier were thrown back, and the cortége was 
seen descending the hill towards the entrance. Viewed 
from this point the little procession had a most curious 
effect as it moved on, apparently set in a framework of 
flowers and evergreens, and amid such a cheering and 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs as has seldom greeted 
even English Royalty before. 


“ At the pier, they were received with the usual salute | 


from the guard of honour, and the first carriage instantly 
after drew up at the entrance. From it alighted Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, who immediately assisted 
his bride to descend, and after the Royal couple came 
the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales. The bride’s 
face was slightly fiushed as if with the excitement of the 
scene, and, with her eyes red and swollen as if from 
weeping, she curtseyed in return for the deep reverences 
which welcomed her, and seemed, though self- 

to look around with something of a feeling of timidity 
and hesitation. Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred, and the Duke of Cambridge stood 
behind the young bride and bridegroom, observing the 
greeting they received evidently with feelings of the 
deepest interest and gratification. As soon as the first 
bastle of the arrival was over, the Town-clerk advanced 
and presented the address of the Mayor and Corporation 
with a few words so muttered as to be inaudible to all, 
perhaps, except the Royal bridegroom, who accepted 
the address, but acknowledged it no further than by 
bowing. 

“This ceremony over, the Mayor’s little daughter, 
Miss Lizzie Troughton, advanced, and, with a simple, 
childish grace that was inexpressibly winning, presented 
the Princess with her bouquet. Her Royal Highness 
smiled and curtseyed as she took it. She had already 
a magnificent one in her band, but this was instantly 
given to Prince Frederick William, while she herself 
carried that given to her by Miss Troughton. Preceded 
then by the procession of the local authorities, to which 
no one vouchsafed a single glance, the Royal party 
moved down the pier. The yards of all the vessels of 
the flotilla were manned, and as the Princess with her 
husband stepped upon the gangway leading to the Royal 
yacht the cheers were deafening. Once the Princess 
half turned and looked back upon the pier, at all the 
windows of which hats and handkerchiefs were waving, 
and then slowly entering the saloon on the quarter-deck, 
Was seen no more.” 


On the return of Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and Prince Alfred, the two latter were ob- 
served to be deeply affected. Prince Alfred, indeed, 
sobbed convulsively, and the Prince of Wales shed 
tears in abundance. The Prince Consort was com- 
posed, but evidently by means of violent self-control. 
They stood on the pier, as the yacht made prepara- 
tions for departure. Suddenly, Prince Albert stepped 
on to the gangway, as if with the intention of again 
going on board, when one of the vessels of the 
squadron ran into the pier, causing it to shake yio- 
lently, and inducing his Royal Highness to make a 
precipitate retreat. He made no further attempt to 
go on to the yacht, but remained with his two sons, 
watching the Royal vessel as it receded into the lower- 
ing distance, and the flashes from the guns on ‘Tilbury 
Fort, which blurred the gloom in that direction with 
spurts of half smothered and smouldering fire. 
Then, re-entering their carriage, they departed as 
they came. 

The Mayor subsequently gave a déejeiner at the 
Assembly Rooms; the town was partially illumi- 
nated at night; and a bonfire, a display of fireworks, 
and a ball, concluded the festivities. 

In the course of the evening, intelligence reached 
Gravesend that the Royal yacht ran into a collier 
at the Lower Hope; but no great damage was done. 

The royal yacht reached Antwerp on Wednesday 
morning. King Leopold and his family were present 
to welcome the young couple, who received the con- 
gratulations of a large number of persons. In the 
evening, the Prince and Princess entered Brussels, 
and stayed for the night at the Palace. There was 
a ball in the evening. On the following morning, 
Aix-la-Chapelle was reached; in the evening, 
Cologne. At the latter place, the cathedral was 
gorgeously illuminated—red outside and white in. 
“The effect,” says an ecstatic telegram, “ is 
magical.” 





FLOATING OF THE LEVIATHAN. 


Tuis long-deferred event at last took place on 
5 y. The Leviathan is in her ‘native element’ 
(so called by courtesy), after a series of disappoint- 
ments almost sufficient to cool the hopes of the most 
sanguine. We reproduce from the TJimes the 
very picturesque account there given of the final 
event -— 

“The tide ran up with unusual swiftness, and as the 








| 


flood relieved the weight upon the launching ways some 
of the hydraulic machines were set to work for the last 
time, to push the monster as fur as possible into the 
centre of the river. She moved easily, and with such q 
low rate of pressure that a short time gave an advance of 
eighty inches, which showed that more than half the 
cradles were quite pushed off the ways and rested on the 
river bottom. At half-past one, the men in the rows 
boats stationed alongside observed that she no 

rested on the cradles—that she was, in fact, afi 

of course, the transition was so gradual, that few were 
aware of it until the tugs began steaming ahead, ang 
showed at last she was fairly under way. Then the 
cheers which rose from the yard and from the 

from the boats in the river, and the crews of the ships at 
anchor up and down the stream, spread the great news 
far and wide, and thus under the most favourable cireume 
stances the Leviathan commenced her first voyage on the 
Thames. 

“Two powerful tugboats were at her bows and two 
were fastened astern. Other steamers also were in at. 
tendance and rendered their aid, but the efforts of the 
four we have mentioned were mainly instrumental ig 
managing her. At first the efforts of those ahead 
seemed to have little effect, and when at length some 
was made on her it was abruptly checked by one of the 
paddlewheels fouling the cradles. It took some timetg 
clear her of this obstacle, but at last it was aecom 
plished; her head was let swing partly round with the 
tide, and the steamers began moving her slowly, but 
very slowly, forward, clear of the cradles. These, ag 
our readers are aware, were composed of immense balkg 
of timber, on which the vessel's bottom rested, and 
which her weight alone kept down. The police, therg 
fore, had to take unusual precautions to keep all boats 
clear of her while the wrecks of the cradles plunged up 
in tremendous masses as each was released by the onward 
movement of the Leviathan. : 

“Tt was curious to see these huge groups of beams 
emerge from the river, rising rapidly from the surface of 
the water twenty or thirty feet, with a slow, heavy 
movement, and then falling over with a great crash that 
churned the water into foam around them. 
broken and splintered by the violence with which they 
were thrown against each other, formed a loose tangleuf 
timber-work, and went slowly drifting up the river im 
little islands, which rose sonte four or five feet from the 
water. Others, long after the great mass had floated upy 
came plunging to the surface, falling about in a way that 
showed the necessity of the precautions taken by the 
police, and the certain destruction that would hay 
overwhelmed any boat within their reach.” 

Shortly after the cradles were cleared, the great 
ship fouled the barges which were formerly used t0 
haul her down to the river. These barges were 
moored with heavy chains, and it was not until they 
had been scuttled that the Leviathan got rid of the 
obstruction and again proceeded on her course. She 
then passed slowly along the river, in the midét 
of shouting and jubilant crowds, to her moorings 
opposite Deptford. 





STATE OF TRADE. 


Trape at Manchester, during the week ending last 
Saturday, remained in much the same state as in the 
preceding week. Transactions for the most part were 
limited, and buyers observed great caution. A better 
feeling prevails at Birmingham, where prices are firmer, 
and foreign orders more abundant, than usual at this 
time of year. The coal trade, however, in consequence 
of so many furnaces being out of blast, continues ex» 
tremely dull, and it has been determined to reduce the 
wages of thick coal colliers one shilling a day. The iron 
trade of South Staffordshire shows symptoms of recovery. 
Many of the puddlers still refuse to accept the reduetion 
of wages recently proposed. The men have been holding 
meetings, at which great moderation was exhibited, and 
they have resolved to hold quarterly meetings corre 
sponding with those of the ironmasters. ‘The general 
hardware trades of the district are much depressed. The 
various trades of Nottingham have been languid. The 
hosiery trade of Leicester is inactive, but the worsted 
market is firm. Business continues to show sigasof 
improvement at Bradford. The movement originated by 
the wool-staplers there for the purpose of reducing the 
rate of credit to be given on sales has extended to the 
other departments of the worsted trade. There is a bet 
ter feeling in the woollen trade of Leeds, and rather 
more business is being done; still, many hands 
unemployed. ‘The same may be reported of Halifax; 
but at Sheffield great depression still exists. Large 
numbers of workmen are living in constrained idleness, 
and the firm of Peace, Schofield, and Co, (late Beet and 
Sons) have convened a meeting of their creditors. At 
Dublin, trade still continues sluggish, and the Dublis 
Gazette of Friday week notifies the bankruptey of five 
houses—three in the capital, and two in the provinees. 
It was resolved, at a meeting held at Glasgow 08 
Tuesday, to wind up voluntarily the Western Bank of 
Glasgow. Certain liquidators, with stated salaries, were 
appointed tu mamage the winding-ap ; and the meeting 
came to a conclusion in the midst of great uproar. 
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AMERICA. 

“news from the country of the Mormons puts a 
ie matenlen on the struggle now being waged be- 
tween the followers of Joe Smith and the Federal 
The Saints, it is stated, are at war 


The Mormons disposed 
for resistance have obtained the aid of large bodies of 
* Indians, who have undertaken to harass and cut off the 
i trains of Colonel Johnston. These savages have 
to believe that the Saints have at their com- 
and 80,000 fighting men, well equipped for service. 
: also speak of numerous fortifications and of a 
umber of allies of their own race; and they de- 
that the Mormons have no idea of running away 
Utah. 
steamer Fashion, which conveyed Walker to 
has arrived at New Orleans, where it has 
been seized by the authorities. 
In the House of Representatives on the 18th ult., Mr. 
asked leave to offer a joint resolution autho- 
rizing the President to negotiate, through the State 
‘ for the acquisition of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
‘and other parts in British North America, and Cuba 
-and the other islands adjacent thereto, and annexing 
them to the United States. In the event of any acqui- 


auf 


‘ 


ty 


gi 


_ sition no portion should be admitted into the Union | 


5 


of sufficient population te send one mem- 
cher te the House of Representatives, or until the bond 
fide residents should have an opportunity of voting on 
“the Constitution, and regulating their domestic institu- 
rtions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States. The motion did not meet with 
approval. The New York papers ridicule it, and ask 

why Mr. Campbell did not include the entire continent 
“of America. 

The Chairman of the Special Committee on the Pacific 
Railroad Scheme has introduced a bill into the Senate. 
It is here proposed that the line shall run from a point 
on the Missouri river between the Big Sioux and the 
_ Kansas rivers to San Francisco. 

.. A public school at Brooklyn has been destroyed by 
fire. There were nearly nine hundred pupils present at 
ithe time the fire broke out, and, in the excitement 
attending their exit from the building, seven boys, be- 
“tween the ages of six and ten years, were crushed and 
vsuffocated by their companions on the middle landing of 
-the lower stairway. 
. Brom Yucatan we learn that Sisal was blockaded, and 
‘that a change in the Government had taken place. Peace 
@egotiations were progressing, and hopes were entertained 
that the revolution would soon end. 
. The last statements of the New York banks exhibit a 
favourable aspect: the specie balance exceeds thirty 
-Milllions of dollars. 

The experiments which have recently been made in 
the use of the camel as a beast of burden in crossing the 
«great interior deserts of America have been entirely suc- 
cessful. The results of the expedition, which was under 


the command of Lieutenant Beale, were highly satisfac- 


‘tory 
, Congress and the new Municipal Government of New 
Xork have simultaneously undertaken investigations 
dnto certain frauds said to have been committed within 


Aheir respective jurisdictions. 

The New York Tribune gives a horrible account of 
an execution in Califernia:—‘ Three men, Edward 
-MCanley, Robert Poor, and C. C. Lyons, were hanged 


for murder in Sonora on the 11th inst. They were all 
dntoxieated at the time, the sheriff having furnished 
Ahem with gin at their own request. One was too drank 
Westand. They all confessed their guilt.” 

-. The slave trade at Havannah is in a very flourish- 
ding condition. A slaver has driven off by force the 
boats of a Spanish war schooner sent to intercept her, 
and landed her cargo in defiance of the naval officers. 
Santa Anna is said to be preparing at Havannah, with 
‘the aid of Spain, for a vigorous effort to regain his 
power in Mexico. 





; CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
That narrow and unchristian feeling is to be con- 
. which regards with jealousy the progress 
‘@f foreign nations, and cares for no portion of the 

. race but that to which itself belongs. 
Dk. ARNOLD. 

FRANCE. 

TRE insane conduct of the Emperor's advisers, in re- 
‘venging the attempt of a few miscreant Italians on all 
; en who are net the merest idolaters of the Em- 
gire, continues in full force. Scarcely any English 
» With the exception of the plush-invested Merning 
is now admitted into France; all the independent 
French papers are reduced to utter silence on political 
} and men can scarcely even whisper their 
to one another unless they are in accordance 
; the lofty inspirations of M. Billault. An omi- 
Bows silence is therefore the only expression that is 
to those who differ from ‘the elect of December.’ 
even of the former friends of the Empire are now 
and alarmed at what seems like the inaugura- 


tion of a Reign of Terror—a rule of proscription, i 
prisonment, and deportation. This feeling has 
increased by a most intemperate article by M. G 
de Cassagnac in the Constitutionnel, in which he 
down as an Imperial maxim that “ whoever defames 
Empire encourages the assassination of the Emperor,” 
and makes a fierce attack on the Journal des Débats, on 
the alleged ground that it “ contributes to that vitiation 
of the moral atmosphere which corrupts ideas and sug- 
gests crimes.” Such are the elements by which, and 
not by free discussion, Governments the most firmly 
established are placed in a position of isolation, prepa- 
ratory to the crash which shatters them. 

The new project of repression, which has already 
received the popular designation of the Loi des Suspects, 
renders liable to transportation for new offences all those 
who were condemned by the special commission after 
the Coup d’ Etat, or by the ordinary tribunals at the 
same period; and words which may be construed into 
hatred or threats against the Government, render those 
who utter them liable to the same punishment. One of 
the clauses—which proposed to give to the authorities 
power to expel from the country, or to remove from the 
large towns, the persons who were arrested temporarily 
during the events of December, 1851—-was vigorously and 
even angrily opposed by M. de Parrieu, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, and by M. Chaix d’Est-Ange, 
the newly-appointed Procureur, The former gentleman 
is said to have positively refused to draw up the report 
to be presented to the Legislative Body. The Emperor 
| caused the obnoxious clause to be struck out. The 
| whole project only passed by a majority of four, and it 
| is expected that it will be still further modified in the 

Legislative Chamber. 
“ Of the military addresses in the Moniteur to-day,” 
writes the Daily News correspondent on the 29th ult., 
| there are only two which follow directly in the wake of 
| the 82nd of the Line, but several others speak vaguely 
}of the readiness of the army to fight against anarchists 
either in France or elsewhere. The 6th Lancers, by the 
organ of its colonel, M. D’Azémar, comes straight to 
the point. It says:—‘ The 6th regiment of Lancers 
would be pleased to see the realization of the idea ex- 
| pressed before your Majesty by the President of the 
Corps Législatif.’ The bright idea of M. de Morny’s 
here cited with approbation, and interpreted as requiring 
| the aid of the army to carry it out, was, it will be re- 
membered, that the expulsion of the refugees from Eng- 
land must be obtained ‘at any cost.’ The lst regiment 
| of Engineers falls in with the same idea in the following 
| terms:—‘ Is your faithful army, then, destined to re- 
main for ever with its arms crossed, a peaceable spec- 
| tator of these frightful plots, which, tolerated to-day, 
| may be subsidised to-morrow ?’ The author of this sug- 
gestion bears the name of Colonel Vauban.” 

One of the persons wounded in the attempt to assas- 
| sinate the Emperor, M. Raffin, keeper of an hotel in the 
| Rue de la Michodiére, has just died of the injuries whieh 
| he received. 
| A numerous meeting of Americans has been held at 
| Paris for the purpose of agreeing to resolutions repro- 
| bating the recent attempt on the lives of the Emperor 
jand Empress, and sympathizing with them on their 
escape. 
| “A yacht club,” says the Times correspondent, “ is 
| about to be founded in Paris for all France, under the 
| direction of MM. de Dreuille-Senneterre and de Gram- 
|mont. The Dukes of Albufera, Vicenza, and Chateau- 

villars, names well known in the sporting world, have 
| signified their intention of becoming members. It is 
jexpected that an exalted personage will give his 
| patronage to the new club.” 

| The Marquis de la Rochejacquelein has been for some 
| days in Naples, and a mission has left that country to 
| express the King’s congratulations to the Emperor on 
his escape from assassination. This looks like recon- 
| ciliation. 

| No accessaries to the assassination plot have been 
discovered. 

The Zimes is “ requested by General Changarnier to 
state that, as the decree which exiled several French 
Generals has not been repealed, it is not at present his 
intention to return to France.” 

“It appears,” says the Times Paris correspondent, 
“from a report recently addressed by the Minister of 
Marine to the Emperor, that, in consequence of the rapid 
transformation of the sailing navy into steamers, France 
(which during the war in the Crimea possessed ouly nine 
steamships of the line) will, in the course of the present 
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class, of which nine are of the greatest speed and fifteen 
screw steamers, and that the transformation of sailing 
into steam-ships is still continued.” 

Experiments for propagating the breed of Merino 
sheep lately made in Algeria have been perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

The plan proposed by M. Thomé de Gamond for 
uniting England and France by a submarine tunnel has 
been submitted to the examination of an official com- 
mission, named by the Minister of Public Works; and 


the Commissioners have recommended that a sum of | 


500,000 francs be appropriated to examine the plans 
already prepared. 


A nun has been tried at the Court of Assizes of the | 








year, have afloat twenty-four steam-ships of the same | 
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hard labour. One of the witnesses was a nun 
been in the convent ever since 1814, without once 
outside its walls. On being conveyed by railway 
Belle to Bourg, the assize town, she was astonished 
everything she saw, and especially the railway. 
A man has been tried by the Tribunal of 

Police of Charleville for having practised what is called 
‘mendicity by threats.’ He hawked about among the 
peasantry certain medals and rings, which he said were 
charmed, so that they would cure various If 
any one refused to purch this rubbish, the vendor 
would exclaim, “I condemn you to repeat tw 
Paters and twenty-five Aves, and may the Lord have 
mercy on you!” This oftentimes so frightened the peor 
ignorant peasantry that they would offer the impostor 
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An Imperial decree, published on Wednesday, recites: 
—“ Desirous of giving to our well-beloved uncle 
Jerome Napoleon a mark of our high confidence, we have 
resolved to invest him, as we now do invest him by these 
presents, with the right of attending the ordinary and 
extraordinary meetings of our Council, him to 
preside thereat during our absence, and this in con- 


message from him to the Senate, read on Monday:— 
“ Messieurs les Sénateurs,—The Senatus-Consultum of 
the 17th of July, 1856, leaves a doubt which I now 
think it advisabt e to put an endto. In fact, it only 
confers the Regency ou the Empress, or, she failing, on 
French Princes, provided the Emperor has not by some 
public or secret act willed it otherwise. I believe 
I am responding to the public wish at the 
time that I follow my own feelings of the 
confidence in the Empress by designating her as 
Regent. Actuated by the same feeling, 1 designate, she 
failinz, as her successors in the Regency, the Freneh 
Princes in order of hereditary succession to the Crown. 
I have also wished to provide for any doubts which 
arise as regards the Council of Regeney from the al 
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natives left open by the 18th article of the Senatus- 
Consultum of the 17th of July. Consequently, I have 


established a Privy Council, which, with the addition of 
two French princes nearest in the line of hereditary sue- 
cession, will become the Couneil of Regency from the 
sole fact of the ion of the Emp a minor, if at 
that moment I should not have established another by 
public act. This Privy Council, formed of men 
enjoy my confidence, will be consulted on the grédt 
affairs of the State, and will prepare itself by the 
of the daties and necessities of a Government forthe 
important task which the future may have in reserve fur 
it. Whereupon, I pray God to have you in His hol 
keeping.—N arotron.—Palace of the Tuileries, Feb. ’ 
| 1858.” The following are appointed members of the 
Privy Council :—Cardinal Morlot, Marshal Pelissier, 
| M. Achille Fould, M. Troplong, Count de Mornay, M. 
Baroche, and Count de Persigny. 

A man suspected of complicity in the attempt to 

| assassinate the Emperor (says the ipation of 
| Brussels) was arrested on Saturday in the Rue de 
| Dublin, ir that city. Several other arrests have also 
| been effected there within the last few days—it is said, 
| for political reasons. 
The Emperor, on Wednesday, reviewed the portion of 
| the Imperial Guard at present in Paris, together with 
the infantry regiments lately arrived, and the Ist and 
4th Hussars. 
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ITALY. 
The National Bank of Turin has reduced its rate of 
| discount from seven to six per cent. 
The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa announces that 
three numbers of the Pensiero of Oneglia have been 
| seized by the police at the suit of the French Ambassador 
at Turin. 
| It is officially denied that any revolutionary move- 
| ment has taken place at Ancona. However, we all 
know the value of official denials. 
The Turin journal J’ Ragione, which has been offi- 
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been to take the route by Urfa, Diarbekir, and Mardeen; 
but the lateness of the season, and consequent state of 
the roads (or rather no-roads) in that direction, led to 
his choosing the direct over-the-desert route to Mosul 
instead. As he goes accompanied by 4000 troops and 
20 guns, the Arabs will keep their distance; and the 
march of such an Imperial force right through their own 
sandy domains may even tend to give them a wholesome 
impression of the Porte’s hitherto despised power in those 
ions.” 

The Presse d’ Orient announces that Mehemmed Djemil 
Bey, the Turkish Ambassador in Paris, has been autho- 
rized, on his own request, to return to Constantinople. 
The Councillor of the Embassy will remain at Paris as 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 

HAMBURG. 

Messrs. Solomon Heine and Co. and the North Ger- 
man Bank have published a prospectus of a new Six per 
Cent. Swedish loan, to the amount of nine million marcs 
banco, which has been taken by them, and which is re- 
payable in 1866. 

PRUSSIA, 

The Chevalier Bunsen has been elevated to the rank 
of Freiherr or Baron, and it is said to be the intention 
of the King to summon him to sit in the House of 
Notables. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Suisse, of Berne, has the following on the refugee 
question:—“‘ The Federal Council received, not a note, 
but a simple verbal communication of a despatch ad- 
dressed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France to 
the French Legation. In substance, it says that if Swit- 
zerland, as a neutral state, is entitled to the kind con- 
sideration of the Powers she has also international duties 
to fulfil, and in particular she cannot permit the refugees 
who reside in her territory to concoct machinations cal- 
culated to disturb the tranquillity of neighbouring coun- 
tries. The hope is therefore expressed that the Federal 
Council will be kind enough to take measures for send- 
ing the refugees now stopping at Geneva into the in- 
terior. The whole despatch is drawn up in very mode- 
rate terms. The Federal Council, which received the 
communication three or four cays ago, resolved to keep 
it secret for a time, in order not to embarrass the course 
of negotiations between the two countries; and it is 
annoyed at the publicity whith has indiscreetly been 
given to the affair.” 





PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

MR. HORSMAN, M.P., AND THE IRISH SECRETARYSHIP, 
Mr. Horsman has been attending two meetings of his 
constituents, one at Stroud and the other at Nailsworth, 
a contributary borough. At the latter place, some dis- 
approbation having been expressed at his relinquishing 
the post of Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Horsman gave his 
reasons for the step. He referred to the disturbed state 
of Ireland at one time, and its p t more prosp 
condition. “Now,” he added, “ we have, by one act 
after another, removed all those disabilities, all those op- 
pressive acts, and Ireland has sprung forth into religious 
peace, into agricultural improvement, into commercial 
prosperity, until from one end of the country to the 
other it is absolutely in a state of peace and tranquillity 
equal to the town of Nailsworth. Therefore, as far as 
the difficulty of the office went, I found it took a great 
deal of ingenuity to occupy myself more than two hours 
a day with that once important office and now one of the 
highest paid under the State.” Finding, therefore, that 
he was paid a good deal for doing very little, and find- 
ing also that his position under Government restricted 
his independence as a Member of Parliament, he deter- 
mined on resigning. 

REFORM MEETINGS. 

Further reform meetings have been held at Bradford, 
Carlisle, Doncaster, Manchester (where Mr. George 
Wilson was the chief speaker), Norwich, Birming- 
ham, Greenwich, Gateshead, Halifax, Warrington, and 


Glasgow. 

it was resolved to form a 
’ and that any one 
subscribing a shilling a year shall be a member thereof. 





_A letter from Mr. Bright to the chairman was read at 


this meeting. It advocated a large extension of the 
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franchise, but more especially insisted on the necessity 
for a more equal apportionment of members to popula- 
tion, without which even universal suffrage would leave 
the aristocracy triumphant ; and on the great importance 
of vote by bailot, the want of which would place in the 
hands of employers a fearful power of tyrannizing over 
the employed. 
THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

A meeting on this question was held in Broadmead 
Rooms, Bristol, on Monday evening; Mr. Matthews in 
the chair. It was addressed by Mr. Crawshay, of New- 
castle, at considerable length, and the following resolu- 
tion was proposed:—“ That the Indian rebellion has 
been the direct consequence of departure from the maxim 
of respect for the laws, religion, and usages of the 
Hindoos, which was the guide of the founders of the 
Indian Empire, and likewise of breach of faith in de- 
priving native princes of their territory, as especially 
evinced in the annexation of Oude.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Jackson and others protested that the meet- 
ing was not sufficiently informed of the facts to adopt 
such a resolution, and moved an amendment to that 
effect. Another amendment similar to that introduced 
by the Chartists at the London Tavern meeting, was 
also moved by Mr. Way; and, on a show of hands, was 
declared by the chairman to be carried. This result 
was denied, however, by many persons in the meeting ; 
and, after a good deal of noise and confusion, a division 
was called for, and Mr. Jackson’s amendment was car- 
ried by a large majority. 


ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 
A rounG woman of twenty, living at Gate’s Gardens, 
Bethnal-green-road, was burnt to death a few evenings 
ago, during the absence at chapel of her parents. She 
was preparing supper against their return, when the 
flounces of her dress suddenly touched the bars of the 
grate, and ignited. She ran out of doors, wrapped in 
flames, and her screams brought several of the neigh- 
bours to her assistance, when the fire was extinguished, 
but not until she had received injuries of which she died, 
on the following morning, at the London Hospital. 

The superintendent of carpenters at the Euston-square 
terminus of the Birmingham Railway has been knocked 
down by an advancing train as he was crossing the line 
between the terminus and the Camden-town station. He 
was killed on the spot. 

A dreadful casualty has happened at Bardsley, a 
locality in the Knott Lanes division of the parish of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, about two miles north of that town. 
An explosion occurred at the coal-pit known as the 
Diamond Pit at the time that the men and boys were 
leaving on Tuesday evening. About half the persons 
employed—that is to say, about a hundred men—were 
in the pit at the moment. Of these, twenty-seven were 
dead when they were got up. Twenty-six were more 
or less burnt; while many escaped without any injury 
whatever. The shock of the explosion_is said to have 
set fire to some tubs in an adjoining pit, and to have 
severely burnt some of the colliers there. Thirteen per- 
sons are missing. 

Mr. Harcourt, licensed victualler, of Wolverhampton, 
tumbled backwards, on Tuesday afternoon, while asleep, 
into the brewing boiler. Though he fell into nearly five 
feet of water, he got out by himself, went up to his 
bedroom, and then raised an alarm. Medical aid was 
procured, but he died at four o'clock next morning. He 
was sitting on the edge of the copper at the time he fell 
asleep. ‘ 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL THOMAS ASHBURNHAM, who 
was originally appointed to the command of the expe- 
dition to China, and was thence transferred to India, 
arrived in London on Friday week by the Overland Mail 
from Calcutta. It is stated that his return was en- 
tirely unexpected either at the Horse Guards or the War 
Department. 

A Vesset Run Down.—The British felucca Sarah, 
with birdseed, honey, &c., was run down by an unknown 
brig on the night of the 26th ult., off Tarifa. The 
master and crew had barely time to save themselves 
before the Sarah foundered, They arrived at Gibraltar 
the following morning. 

Tue Repucep StanparD For Recerurrs.—The first 
batch of recruits since the standard has been reduced to 
five feet three inches, arrived at Chatham last Saturday, 
from Manchester and Liverpool. The depdts of the 51st 
Light Infantry and 83rd Regiment proceeded on Mon- 
day from the huts in Brompton to Walmer Barracks, in 
order to make room for recruits and volunteers, There 
appears no lack of young men ready to join the ranks 
for regiments in India. 

Increase or CAvaLry.—Lord Panmure has an- 
nounced to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland that, of the 
two new cavalry regiments, one shall be a restoration of 
the old 5th Dragoons, which regiment was disbanded in 
1799 on account of alleged seditious conduct in Ireland, 
and the other a restoration of the 18th Dragoons, dis- 
banded in 1821. Both were, and are again to be, Irish 
regiments. 

Wrecks tn January.—During the month just ended, 
154 wrecks were recorded. 
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CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
Tue February sessions commenced on Monday, when 
John Smith, a respectable-looking young man, surren. 
dered to take his trial on two indictments, one 
him with forgery at common law, the other with obtain. 
ing money by false pretences. Only the first indictmeng, 
however, went to the jury. A Mr. Borwick, a 
at London Wall, has invented two articles of é 
called Baking Powder and Egg Powder, each packet 
which is covered with a peculiar label. This labe} 
Smith procured to be forged, and he vended some come. 
position of his own as the true powders. Mr. 
who appeared for the prisoner, contended that there wag 
no criminal charge whatever against his client. The 
proper course would have been to apply to the Court of 
Chancery to restrain Smith from selling the articles in 
question. The jury found him Guilty, but recommended 
him to merey on the ground that he was not aware that 
he was committing a criminal act. The Recorder re 
served the question of law. 

The trial of Mr. Auchmuty Glover has been again 
postponed till next session. 

Thomas Blacketer, John Rigdon Thornhill, and Mary 
Elliott, who had previously pleaded or been found 
Guilty of selling immoral books and prints in Holywell. 
street, were on Tuesday sentenced, the two first to six 
months’ hard labour, and the last-mentioned to a year’s, 
On the same day, John Cowan, a medical man in West. 
minster, who pleaded Guilty last November to a charge 
of exposing outside his premises placards con 
disgusting expressions with reference to the Royal 
and others, was brought up for judgment, but it wag 
not then passed, owing to the prisoner's wild and excited 
demeanour and incoherent expressions raising a doubt 
as to his sanity. On Thursday, however, he was sens 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, and to find sureties for 
good behaviour for two years. 

Jeremiah Callagher and Patrick Murphy were tried on 
Wednesday for the murder of Henry Morgan, a police 
man, near the Mile-end-road. Our readers are already 
in possession of the facts. Both prisoners were found 
Guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced, Callagher to 
two years’ and Murphy to one year’s, hard labour. 

Patrick Riley was indicted for the murder of David 
Tarbitt, a private of the Fusilier Guards. ‘Tarbitt had 
humanely interposed to prevent any injury happening 
to a child which was in the arms of a woman who was 
engaged in an Irish ‘row’ in Rosemary-lane. This ine 
duced Riley to throw a hammer at the soldier's head, 
and the blow thus received resulted in his death. 
was found Guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to 
a year's hard labour. 

James O'Neal, a tailor, has been tried on a charge of 
manslaughter, arising out of a quarrel with some of his 
comrades. He was found Guilty, with a recommenda 
tion to mercy on the ground that he had received consl- 
derable provocation, and had borne a good character, 
A sentence of six months’ hard labour was passed on 
him. 

John Child was indicted on Thursday for the mame 
slaughter of James Bezant. An irritated bull had ram 
into Child’s stable, but was driven out by the prisoner; 
and the animal then inflicted injuries on Bezant from 
which he died. There appeared to be some doubt as to 
whether the bull did not himself rush out of the stable, 
and the jury accordingly Acquitted the accused. 








Freperick Perry has pleaded Guilty at the Mid 
dlesex Sessions to having stolen the sum of 76/. 11s, 1d, 
from his master. He absconded with the money, kept 
away for two months, and then wrote a letter to his em- 
ployer, appointing a place where he would give himself 
up. He is only seventeen years of age, and his charae 
ter previously has been good. He was sentenced to 6 
year’s hard labour. 

Omnisus Tureves.— A showily-dressed young woman, 
named Ann Smith, was charged at Worship-street last 
Saturday with being concerned with another, not in cu® 
tody, in an omnibus robbery. Mr. William Paynter, & 
commercial traveller, was riding in an omnibus from the 
Elephant and Castle when the two women got im 
Shortly afterwards, a lady and two other passengets 
entered, on which Smith worked her way up towards the 
lady, while Smith’s companion endeavoured to attract 
the attention of Mr. Paynter by talking about a prize 
fight in which Ben Caunt was concerned. However, a 
he had noticed the woman Smith making signs to het 
companion and pointing to the lady’s pocket, he 
his attention on her. Ultimately, just as the lady was 
about to get out, Smith apparently succeeded in taking 
her purse. Mr. Paynter accordingly followed the rr 
at the same time enjoining the conductor not to let 
two women out. On speaking to the lady, he found 
that she had, in fact, lost her purse. At that moment, 
Smith was let out of the omnibus; but Mr. Payntet 
pursued and brought her back to the vehicle, when het 
companion, stooping down, exclaimed, ‘ Here is a purse 
and handed it over to the lady, who, being an in 
refused to give the woman into custody. Mr. a 
however, took that office on himself; and it was 
before the magistrate that Smith belongs to a gang of 
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omnibus and railway thieves, and that she had 
prison before. She lodged, at the time of her 
at the house of an omnibus conductor. She was 
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Jureves AT THE RoyaL WEDDING FEstIvitiEes.— 
A number of charges against professional pocket- pickers, 
arising out of the royal events of last week, have been 
disposed of at the Bow-street office, by the committal of 
the offenders to various terms of imprisonment. In one 
case, ayoung lady had gone into the Park with her gold 
watch temptingly displayed at her waist. Of course it 
qwas taken, but the thief was taken also, having been 
qatched by a constable in private clothes. Seeing his 
danger, the prisoner dropped the watch upon the ground, 
in the thick of the crowd. Shortly afterwards a police- 
constable happened to be on the spot and picked up the 

He saw at once that it had been stolen, the 
swivel-ring being snapped; and he therefore took it to 
the police-station in Vine-street, where the prosecutrix 
was making out the charge and lamenting her misfor- 
y being deemed irrecoverable. In an- 
other case, an older and wiser lady, whose pocket had 
been picked of 2s. 2d., said, ‘‘ I know’d, your worship, 
that 1 should be robbed, so I only put a couple of shil- 
lings in my pocket.” In athird case, the prosecutor was 
a smart detective officer, who, having put on a showy 
pin for the occasion, was robbed himself while watching 
the movements of a suspicious person in another direc- 
tion. It appears that there were no charges of drunken- 
ness or assault at that office arising out of the Royal 


Prosecution ror Seprrion.—John F. Nugent, 
printer aud publisher, of 35, Cook-street, Dublin, has 
appeared before the magistrates at the head police- 

to answer a summons arising out of certain 
alleged seditious, libellous, and blasphemous passages in 
an almanack issued by him, and called ‘ Nugent’s Cor- 
rect and Genuine Moore’s Mercantile, Weather, and 
Prophetic Sheet Almanack for 1858.’ The proceedings 
did not indicate in any precise manner the nature of the 
passages complained of. On the defendant promising to 
suppress the sheet, he was bound ever in his own re- 
cognizances in a sum of 300/. to keep the peace and be of 
good behaviour for seven years; and so the matter ter- 
minated 


Roppery OF A JEWELLER’s Srock.—Nearly the 
whole of the stock of Mr. Fisher, watchmaker and 
jeweller, of Old Bond-street, Bath, was carried off by 
thieves last Saturday morning. The booty, which con- 
fisted of watches, plate, and jewellery, amounted in 
value to 15007. Mr. Fisher had been awakened in the 
course of the night by the barking of his dog, and, 
looking out of window, he saw a policeman standing 
near. Fancying that the man had been teasing the 

by passing over the railings, he threatened to 
report him in the morning; on which the constable, 
denying the imputation, walked off. At that very mo- 
ment it would appear that the thieves were engaged in 
the house. Nothing, however, was known of the 
matter until next morning. 

CommrrraL FoR MANsSLAUGHTER.—Some labourers 
on the railway line, near Normanton station, quarrelled 
during last July, and one of them, Samuel Carter, struck 
another, Edward Dunnill, over the head with an iron 
bar. The injured man was taken up senseless and 
speechless, but he so far recovered as to be able to doa 
little work three weeks afterwards. He died on Wed- 
nesday week, however, and the medical evidence at the 
inquest proved that death was caused by the injuries 
received in July. The jury returned a verdict of 
oe and Carter has been committed for 


Rosgery oF JeEweis.—The shop of Messrs. Fattorini 
and Sons, jewellers, Bradford, was entered between ten 
and twelve o’clock last Sunday morning, and about 
18002 worth of jewellery was stolen. The proprietors 
were attending mass at the time, and the shop was un- 
guarded. The thieves appear to have entered through 
an adjoining empty house. 

Taz Wapswortn Moor Murper.—The inquest on 
the body of Bethel Parkinson was resumed on Thursday 
week, when the jury returned a verdict that Parkinson 
had been wilfully murdered by Joseph Shepherd, the 
man in custody. 

A Cuenca Becoar.—Jobn Elliott Hadlow, said to 
be an ordained clergyman of the Church of England, was 

on Tuesday at the Southwark police-court with 
iu the streets. He admitted the charge, saying 
he had been unfortunate and reduced to distress. The | 
magistrate discharged him, with a warning. This, we 
fancy, is not the first time that Mr. Hadlow has been so 
The case is very distressing, whatever may 
have been the cause of the degradation. On Thursday, 
Mr. Hadlow was brought before the Bow-street magis- 
trate on the same charge. He was sentenced to four- 
teen days’ imprisonment. 

A Wire Kitten ny ner Huspaxp.—Francis Henry 
W, an ironmonger and tinman, of Cartaret-street, 

estminster, is under remand at the local police-office 
~ of causing the death of his wife. They had 

out drinking, and both came home intoxicated. A 
Quarrel took place, owing, it would seem, to some irri- 
ms language on the part of the wife; and at length 
husband struck her over the head with a saucepan. 
wie ly afterwards, he showed great sorrow. The 
wound was dressed, and for some days she was so 











well that she did her ordinary work, and went one 
night to the theatre with her husband, who showed her 
great attention. But at length set in, and 
the woman died last Sunday. When being examined 
before the magistrate, Laws appeared to be overwhelmed 
with grief. 

A Jew CannrpaL.—Lewis Abrahams, a silver refiner, 
has been examined at Worship-street, on a charge of 
assaulting Charles Newhouse, a groom. Newhouse went 
| one evening, at the close of his day’s work, to a public- 
| house in the neighbourhood of his employer’s residence, 
|and was reading the newspaper, when Abrahams, to- 
gether with another man and a woman, began quarrel- 
ling with him about the possession of the paper. New- 
house offered to give it up, but Abrahams’s male friend 
threw some ale in Newhouse’s face. Angry words ensued, 
j and at length Abrahams knocked Newhouse down, and 
| dit a piece out of his ear, ‘about the size of a penny,’ 

as one of the witnesses said. It is thought that he after- 
wards swallowed this horrible morsel, for it could not be 
|found anywhere. He then rushed out of the place, 
challenging everybody he met to fight him, and subse- 
| quently attacked another man, but was taken into 
| custody, after considerable resistance from himself and 
his comrade. He was remanded. 

Tue Convict Sarrier.—Sir George Grey has re- 
fused to accede to the memorial praying for a commu- 
tation of the capital sentence passed on Christian Sattler, 
| the German who shot ths police-officer Thain. 
| Rossery ar THE Lonpon Docxs.—Charles Barry, a 
| labourer at the London Docks, and two women, named 

Ellen Seabor and Matilda Dennis, the former of whom 
was Barry’s married sister, have been examined on re- 
mand at the Thames police-office, Barry being charged 
with stealing a chest from the Docks, containing plate 
to the value of 80/., and the women with receiving some 
of the stolen property. In the course of last May, a 
lady living at Dover sent the chest containing the plate 
to Messrs. Royden and Read, her London agents, with 
orders to ship it off to Madeira for ber son, who was 
about to proceed there. The chest was therefore de- 
posited at the London Docks, but, as the son died sud- 
denly, his mother directed her agents to send the box 
back to her, instead of shipping it for Madeira. It was 
, accordingly returned by rail to Dover on the 19th of 
October, but was not opened until the 5th of November, 
when it was discovered that the chest had previously 
been forced open, and that all the plate that it con- 
tained was stolen. The robbery was accidentally dis- 
covered by a pawnbroker, to whom a woman, an ac- 
complice of Barry, pledged some table forks with a crest 
upon them. This circumstance exciting the pawn- 
broker's suspicions, he gave the woman into custody, 
and Barry was subsequently apprehended, and con- 
victed of stealing plate from some unknown person. 
It afterwards transpired that the women Seabor and 
Dennis, and the other woman, had been engaged by 
Barry to pawn several articles of the plate that had been 
stolen from the chest at the London Docks. Only 40. 
worth of the property has yet been recovered. Barry 
and Seabor were committed for trial, bail being ac- 
cepted for the latter on account of her children being ill. 
The woman Dennis was discharged, the evidence not 
being sufficiently strong against her. 











GATHERINGS FROM THE LAW AND 
POLICE COURTS. 


JUDGMENT was given on Monday in the Court for the 
Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, in the case of 
the convict Aaron Mellor, who was tried at the last 
Liverpool Assizes for the murder of his wife, and found 
guilty. One juryman had been substituted for another 
by mistake; and it was contended that the prisoner 
was in effect deprived of his right of challenge, on 
account of being under a false impression with reference 
to the identity of the juror in question. The case 
appeared to be involved in great difficulty, some of the 
Judges even doubting whether the court had jurisdiction 
to consider it. The Chief Baron was decidedly of 
opinion that it had not. The Lord Chief Justices Camp- 
bell and Cockburn, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Justice 
Wightman, Mr. Baron Martin, and Mr. Baron Watson, 
were in favour of a new trial; while the Chief Baron, 
Mr. Baron Channell, and Justices Erle, Williams, 
Crompton, Crowder, Willes, and Byles, were of the 
contrary opinion. The majority therefore, being against 
directing a new trial, the conviction was affirmed. 

The case of the Messrs, Fairey, sugar refiners, who 
were recently tried at Westminster for creating noxious 
exhalations in carrying on their trade, came up for 
judgment in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday. 
Mr. Knowles, who appeared for the prosecution, said the 
defendants had addressed themselves to removing the 
nuisance, and accordingly a nominal fine of a shilling 
was imposed. In the similar case of the Queen v. 
Bovill, an arrangement of the same kind was come to. 

A ‘very pretty quarrel’ between two legal gentlemen 
has found its way into the Guildhall police-court. An 
action at law is pending between Mr, Cyrus Jay, an 
attorney, having chambers at Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet- 
street, and Mr. Henry Lindus, a solicitor, of Augusta- 
place, Peckham. The latter gentleman is the plaintiff, 
and the former the defendant, in this action; and last 
Saturday night Mr. Lindus went to Mr. Jay’s chambers, 
accompanied by a former clerk of that gentleman’s, and 
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any attempt to compound a felony. 
amination of Mr. Jay that gentleman 
bills in question were drawn by Rice, who 
father-in-law’s acceptances; and that Mr. Lindus had 
discounted the bills for 52 in 207, Mr. Lindus was dis- 
charged. 

A Mr. Samuel Griffiths, apparently a bill discounter, 
has been examined in the Birm 
Court, at the instance of the Wol 
Staffordshire Bank, which suspended last November, 
and has recently resumed. He has been insolvent on 
two previous occasions—in 1846 and 1853—and is now 
indebted to the bank in question 22,0001. His own ac- 
count of his liabilities was thus given in the Court :— 
‘““ When the bank had not means to discount, they sent 
their rotten customers to me. I used to discount their 
bills and give my own at fourteen days’ 
bank could then discount my bill by giving theirs 
fourteen days’ date, and with the money I met my 
with, they paid their own.” He added, tha: 
occasions he has saved the bank; and he is 
have been ‘much moved’ in saying this. 
tion, however, soon passed into a triumphant 
power; for, according to the account of the local 
he “rubbed his hands with great animation,” and 
clared that he would show his quondam allies no 
He then told a little anecdote to the discredit of the 
bank directors’ judgment:—‘“A meeting of a person’s 
creditors was called; 2s. 6d. in the pound was offered; 
the directors were urged to take it; they refused, and 
lent the party 100,000/. to carry on, every penny of 
which they have lost.” And yet they have been “ 
ing dividends of eighteen per cent. out of capital.” x 
Griffiths having been taxed with conspiracy, he ex- 
claimed, “Talk about conspiracy! who are the con- 
spirators? I am the largest shareholder in the bank, 
as I hold two hundred shares, and, instead of the bank 
examining me, before long they shall be examined 
themselves, and then their solicitor, with his high-flown 
morality, promulgated by these spotless directors, may 
preach his doctrine for their sanctification.” The in- 
quiry stands adjourned to the 10th instant. 

An action for assault and libel, involving a singular 
story, was brought on Tuesday, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, against Mr. James Nicholls, an attorney, by Mr. 
William Pocock, a medical man. Both gentlemen. were 
married and lived at Brixton; and Mr. Pocock pro- 
fessionally attended Mrs. Nicholls previous te and during 
her confinement in August, 1856. Mr. Nicholls is about 
forty-five years of age, his wife some twenty years 
younger; and it would almost appear that this discre- 
pancy of age had led to an outrageous and insane feel- 
ing of jealousy on the part of the husband. Be this as 
it may, he soon accused Mr. Pocock—seemingly without 
the least cause—of an improper intercourse with Mrs. 
Nicholls. This was emphatically and solemnly denied 
by both the persons implicated; but Mr. Nicholls con- 
tinued his assertions, wrote violent letters to Mr. Pocock, 
spoke disparagingly of his character, and finally went to 
his house and assaulted him with a stick. He also 
behaved with great cruelty to Mrs. Nicholls; threatened 
her at one time with a knife; and altogether exhibited 
the irrational violence of a madman. He had personally 
entered appearance at the trial, instead of employing 
counsel; but he was not present, and, after some ob- 
servations by Lord Campbell, who said that Mr. Pocock 
was evidently a most respectable and honourable man, 
the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with 2502 
damages. 

In the case of the bankrupt Henry Hine, laceman and 
outfitter, Mr. Commissioner Holroyd on Tuesday sus- 
pended the certificate for twelve months, directing at the 
same time that, when granted, it should be of the second 
class, and in the meanwhile allowing protection from 
arrest. The bankrupt had been engaged in heavy bill 
transactions, and had given his acceptances to a large 
amount without receiving any consideration. He had 
also gone on trading when he was in insolvent circum- 
stances, and his expenses had much exceeded his profits, 
The certificate was likewise suspended in the case of one 
Simes, a painter in George-street, Portman-square. 
Simes had induced a person named Colson to discount a 
bill for 150/., upon the promise that he would pay him 
out of the first moneys he received from a Mr. Moore. 
He received 2201, and other moneys, but did not 

his promise. His expenses and losses also greatly ex 
ceeded his profits. The certificate (second class) 
suspended for six months. 
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_An adjourned application was made in 
Bankruptcy, on Wednesday, for the discharge of the 
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balance sheet are 70,2672 An adjournment was ordered 

to March 2nd, with renewed protection to the bankrupt. 

The bankrupts Henry and Cheslyn Hall, the cattle- 
and 


Mrs. Jane Caroline Dalgleish, on the sabject of investing 
on mortgage 1000/. three per cent. Bank Annuities, 
which hed been placed in the bankrupts’ hands, and 
which they had misappropriated to their own use. A 
petition was subsequently presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and an order was made that the money 
should be refunded with the costs of the petition, but 
she had never received a single farthing yet. Mrs. Jane 
Caroline Dalgleish was then called and examined 
by Mr. Lawrence. She stated that the facts were 
much stronger than stated in her affidavit and 
petition to Chancery, but she was told that no 
court but a criminal one would entertain such a charge. 





The stronger fact was that when she attended at 
the bank neither Mr. Hall nor Mr. Marsden told her, 


THE LEADER. 


mises of a timber merchant, Hackney-road. In th® 
latter case, several 

GENERAL 
this lamented Gemeral has left behind him valuable 

more or less 3 papers descriptive 
of his feelings as a religious man engaged in war, of his 
mode of g with his troops, and of his relations to 
great governing officials. 

Dr. Morr, roe Favovurrre Porr or THe Prmecerss 
Roran.—In proposing a congra' address to her 
Majesty on the occasion of the Princess Royal's 
matriage, in the Court of Common Council, London, 
on Tuesday week, Mr. Parker, Under-sheriff, referring 
to the Princess Royal, said :-—* Her gentle presence, her 
expressive features, her benignant smiles—those out- 
ward indications of the mind’s treasures, of the heart’s 
stores — will stiJl be present to our mind, memory, 
and imagination ; and, though she may continee in the 
Prussian dominions for many, many years to come—as 
we hope she will—to attract by her graces and win by 
her virtues, yet shall we say, in the words of her own 
favourite poet, the late Dr. Moir, of Musselburgh, to 
whose elegant compositions it is understood her Majesty’s 
family are greatly attached :— 

‘ The thoughts of thee are as a pleasant dream; 
Soft, soothing, holy, beautifal, and bright: 
As of a star that sparkles o’er a stream, 
Gemming the dewy coronal of night.’ ” 

Tae Garpens or Sonomon.—The Gardens of Solo- 
mon, at Jerusalem, have been let to an Englishman, a 
Mr. Goldsmith, who is now draining them on the York- 
shire plan, and introducing. modern improvements in 
cultivation, which seem, however, to have entailed the 
destruction of some interesting monuments of the past. 


Tue Late GALes.—Several vessels have been wrecked, | 


or greatly injured, by the gale which swept the coasts at 
the close of last week. Near the Northumberland coast, 
it is feared that a vessel has been lost with all 
hands. 

Heattu or Lonpon.—In the week that ended last 
Saturday, the total number of deaths registered in Lon- 
don was 1363, showing a small increase on the rather 
high mortality of the previous week. In the ten years 
1848-57, the average number of deaths in the weeks 


when she signed the paper, that it was to part with | corresponding with last week was 1171; but, as the 


money. 


She was introduced to Mr. Hall by Mr. | deaths in the present return occurred in an increased 


Baker, a mutual friend of witness and Messts. Hall. | population, they should be compared with the average 


Mr. Lowrie, one of the former trustees, was a defaulting | raised in proportion to the increase, when the compari- 


trustee. Other matters having been gone inte at great 
length, the proceedings were further adjourned. 

Mr. Commissioner Evans has given judgment in the 
case of Evans and Hoare, wine and bottled beer mer- 
chants, of Great St. Helen’s. His Honour said: —* This 
is an application on the part of the bankrupts for their 
certificates. The granting a certificate to Evans is op- 
posed on the ground that, although in 1854 he was 
insolvent, he still continued his trade, and took Hoare 
into partnership. In support of this objection, a balance- 
sheet was put in, by which it appeared there was a 
balance of a considerable sum to the debit of Evans. 
The bankrupt Evans stated that that paper did not con- 
tain the whole of the accounts, and that it did not include 
his private investments. If these had been realized at 


the time, he would have had a surplus, exclusive of | 


50001 received asa bonus from Hoare. In support of 
his statement, it was proved that these accounts, and 
the books of the bankrupt Evans, were examined by a 
person of the name of Gordon, who was deputed on be- 
half of Hoare, and that he was so satisfied as to advise 
Hoare to enter into partnership, to bring in 60001, and 
to pay Evans a bonus of 50007. I think this proves 
that the bankrupt Evans was justified in supp 


son will show that the number of persons who died last 
week exceeded by 75 the number who would have died 
if only the average rate of mortality had prevailed.— 
Last week, the births of 880 boys and 870 girls, in all 
1750 children, were registered in London. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1848-57, the average 
number was 1611.—From the Registrar-General’s Weekly 
Return. 

Avtnorizep Inprcency.—A correspondent of the 


Times writes:—“ A young friend of mine, who is at) 


present undergoing his examination before the Military 
Board at Burlington House for a commission, thus de- 
scribes the manner in which the medical portion of it is 
managed: Half-a-dozen lads, strangers to each other, 
are shown into a room together. The surgeon makes 
them strip themselves naked—literally, stark naked— 
and then causes them to walk, ran, jump, lie down, and 
perform sundry gymnastic evolutions together. Surely, 
sir, this is an unnecessary indecency.” 

DRUNKENNESS AND SvuicrpE.—Miss Catherine Speed, 


a young lady of twenty-six, lately residing in Grafton- M. 
by 


+ 55 


street East, Fitzroy-square, has committed 
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of London, presented to the French Ambassador at the 
Embassy, on Wednesday, the passed | 
congratulating the and oun 


late escape.—The Town Council of Cambridge 


fused, by the casting vote of the Mayor (the has res 


Votes being 
otherwise equal for and ) to prepare an addresr 
of to the peror, on the ground that 
the recent speeches of MM. Morny and Persigny, and the 


late addresses of the French army, contained insults tg 
England. ; 

Tee Sea Serpent Acars!—Captain Harrington, of 
the ship Castilian, has communicated to the Times 
copy of an extract from the Board of Trade Meteor. 
logical Journal, dated “ December 12th, 1857, north. 
east end of St. Helena, bearing north-west, distance ten 
miles.” From this it appears that an immense serpent. 
like monster had been seen moving slowly through the 
water within twenty yards of the ship. The head ang 
neck were about ten or twelve feet out of the water, and 
they would occasionally dip down, and then reappear, 
Several of the crew thought that the creature mugt 
have been five hundred feet in 1 “Tts head wag 
shaped like a large nun buoy, and I suppose,” says the 
captain, “ the diameter to be seven or eight feet in the 
largest part, with a kind of scroll, or tuft of loose skin, 
encircling it about two feet from the top.” The colour 
of the head was dark, and the body was covered with 
several white spots. The serpent—if such it were 
appeared to be moving towards the island. ; 

Tue Frexcau Passport System.—A notification hag 
been issued from the Foreign Office, in which we ready 
—*“The Ambassador of his ‘Majesty the Emperor of the 
French having notified to the Earl of Clarendon, her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that the 
Consul-General and other consular officers of his Impe- 
rial Majesty in the United Kingdom will no longer 
grant passports to other than subjects of his Im 
Majesty, notice is hereby given that, in order to 
tate the obtaining of passports by British subjects dee 
siring to proceed to the Continent, the conditions of the 
fifth regulation, under which such passports have hitherts 
been issued at the Foreign Office, will be extended a 
hereinafter described.” Then follows a statement of the 
conditions, which have reference chiefly to the obtaining 
of certificates of recommendation from Mayors, Magis 
trates, or Justices of the Peace. 

Tue Moorrretps Buriat-Grounp.—The City Com 
missioners of Sewers unanimously determined, at & 
meeting on Tuesday, with respect to the recent dit 
turbance of the Moorfields burial-ground, and the pres 
ceedings instituted in connexion with{the same, “ that, 
the required works having been done by the defendants, 
the prosecution against Messrs. Piper and Young be dit 
continued.” The gentlemen in ecu appeared of 
Wednesday at the Central Criminal Court to answer the 
indictment, when a verdict of Not Guilty was agreed t, 








and the case came to an end. 

Dr. Lrvrxestone.— Tuesday night’s Gazette ath 
nounces that the Queen has appointed David Living 
stone, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul in the districts of 
Quillimane, Senna, and Tete, in Africa. , 

Rep Sea Tetrcrarn.—It is with very great satisfac 
tion that we announce the early inauguration of this im- 
| portant means of communication with our Eastern poe 
| sessions. The Court of Directors having given thelt 

guarantee to this line, it only remains to receive the 
| sanction of the controlling powers. We trust that they 
may not be more dilatory than usual.—Allen’s Indian 
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taking laudanum while in a state of intoxication. The 





he was solvent at that time.” After reviewing the other 
facts of the case, the Commissioner concluded by order- 
ing a second-class certificate in the case of both bank- 
rupts. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tae Court.—The Queen held a Drawing-room last 
Saturday afternoon at St. James's Palace, for the pur- 
pose of receiving congratulations on the marriage of 
the Princess Royal. The Court was very numerously 
and brilliantly attended. There was afterwards a ban- 
quet and an evening party.—Prince.Albert of Prussia 
embarked at Dover on Thursday for Calais. 

Dr. Lavencstone.—This celebrated African traveller 
and discoverer is at present on a visit to Mr. James 
Aspinall Turner, M.P., Manchester. We understand 
that Dr. Livingstone intends to take his departure for 
the Hast Coast of Africa about the middle of February 
in a steamer bound for Ceylon, which will touch at the 
teouth of the Zambesi River and there leave the expedi- 
tion, which will ascend the Zambesi in a small steamer 
taken out in parts on board the vessel bound for Ceylon. 
Manchester Guardian. 

Tas Wesrminster Appey Services.—The fifth of 
these eervices was held last Sunday, when there was 
again a very crowded congregation. The preacher was 
the Rev.C. J. Phipps Eyre, M.A., Rector of Marylebone. 
The overftow of visitors found accommodation in the 
neighbouring St. Margaret’s Charch. 

Fires.—Two serious fires occurred last Saturday 
night in the metropolis—one at the house of Messrs. 
Lodge and Co., tailors, Huggin-lane, Wood-street, City ; 
the other (which was much more extensive) on the pre- 


ing that | i 


quest has terminated in a verdict in accordance with 
the facts. 

Tue HaveLock MemorraL.—A deputation from the 
committee of the Havelock Memorial Fund had an in- 
terview with Lerd Palmerston on Monday morning. 
Permission was requested to select a site in Trafalgar- 
square, on which a monument might be erected on a 
base broad enough to record the names of the officers 
who accompanied the General in his expeditions to 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, and a full reference to the 
regiments which were under his command on those oc- 
casions. Lord Palmerston expressed his warm sym- 
pathy with the object proposed, and promised to give an 
answer in a few days. 

Avustrauma.—The last advices from Australia report 
an uneasy condition of trade, owing to a glut of imports 
from England. Sir William Denison, the Governor of 
Melbourne, has met with a serious accident. He was 
returning to Government House from a lecture which he 
had been delivering on the Pitcairn Islanders, when a stag 
of the red deer tribe, which was kept in the domain 
surrounding the house, attacked Sir William, and gored 
him in the thigh. The stag appears to have been a 
savage animal, as he had previously attacked others of 
his own species. The Governor, though a good deal 
hurt, was fast recovering when the accounts left for 
England. 

Tue Reaprve-room or THE Britise Musevm.— 
This magnificent room was visited for the first time on 
Thursday afternoon by her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, who were accompanied by the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Alice. 

Ayorner Crry Appress ON THE ASSASSINATION 
Protr.—The Lord Mayor, accompanied by a numerous 





body of the Commissioners of Lieutenancy of the City | the House by the Lord Chancellor. 


Pustacrigt, 
Leaner Orrice, Saturday, February 6 


LAST NIGHT'S PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

| A CONGRATULATORY address to the Queen on the mam 
| riage of the Princess Royal was moved and to. 
| Lord Broucmam introduced a bill to amend the Lat 
of Bankraptcy. 

The ARcMBISHor or CANTERBURY brought in a bil 
| to extend the powers of Prelates of the Chureh of t 
land with respect to the performance of public 
in other places than churches and chapels. 

The House adjourned at six o'clock. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NEW MEMBER. 

Mr. G. W. Huwr took the oaths and his seat i 
North Northamptonshire, in the room of Mr. Augusti® 
Stafford, deceased. 

SERGEANT CAVANAGH. 

In answer to Mr. Frencn, 

Sir Joun RaMSpEN said that the person named Oa 
vanagh who went through the lines at Cawnpore ws 
not a sergeant of the 88th Regiment. The 
referred to would probably receive the Victoria Cros® 

TRANSFER OF LAND. ‘ 

In answer to Sir Frrzroy Kxuvx, the ATroRNEy 
Gewerat said, that he had prepared a Bill for the 
Registration of Titles to Land; and although that bill 





might not yet be introduced, yet other measures @# 
facilitate the transfer of land, would seon be laid befor 
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F be equivalent to the annihilation of the Great 
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THE BRITISH BANK DIRECTORS. 

~ In answer to Colonel Stuart, the ATroRNEY-GENERAL 
he had never hesitated in his determination to 
with the prosecution of the Directors of the 

Weoral British Bank. 
ADDRESS ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Lord PALMERSTON moved an address of congratulation 
to the Queen on the marriage of the Princess Royal. He} 
posed that this should be presented by the whole House. | 
. DrsraEtr seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to, and ordered to be taken up to her Majesty at three | 
o'clock to-morrow (this day). 
THE REFUGEE QUESTION. | 
Mr. Rorsuck asked whether there had been any 
communication between the Emperor of the French and 
the Government on the subject of the recent attempt at | 
assassination of the Emperor. He referred to the ad-| 
dresses which had appeared in the Monitewr, containing | 
accusations against England as participating in that | 
attempt. Whatever was published in the Moniteur | 
must be taken to be the reflex of the mind of the Em-| 
, England had been called a den of assassins ; | 
and nobody could speak better on this subject than the | 
Emperor, who had been a refugee here, and a con- 
r against the reigning monarch of France. The 
brother of the Emperor, M. de Morny, and M. Persigny, 
the Ambassador, had dared to make the same accusa- 
tion; and the latter had not been answered, probably 
because the person who heard him did not understand 
him. He (Mr. Roebuck), however, would answer him, 
and say that, highly as he estimated the alliance of 
England and France, he estimated higher the honour of 
England, and that no Englishman would lend his cown- 
tenance to assassination. It was said that, at the | 
solicitation of the Emperor, our Alien Law was about | 
to be altered; but, if we changed the law, we violated 








the law of conspiracy was to be altered, and he should | 
like to know the reason. 


from the Foreign Secretary of France to the Ambassador 


here, urging that the facts should be laid before the | waive them, at his pleasure. Unless we 


English Government, and asking whether any remedy | 
would be adopted for such a case. He would bring that | 
despatch before the House. He defended M. Persigny | 
from Mr. Roebuck’s attack, stating that his communica- 
tions with the Government had been highly proper. He | 
would not anticipate the discnssion on this subject, | 
which would come on on Monday. 

Mr. Horsman regretted the tone of Lord Palmerston’s 
speech. He protested against the imputations which the | 
noble Lord had cast on Mr. Roebuck. He hoped that 
all papers on the subject would be laid before the 
House, and also the opinion of the law officers of the | 

wn. 

Mr, Rorsuck, in reply, said his violent language 
amounted only to saying that the people of England had | 
been insulted by the Emperor of the French. 

ANNUITY TO LADY HAVELOCK AND SIR HENRY | 
HAVELOCK. 

After a short discussion, a resolution was agreed to 
granting an annuity of 10001 each to Lady Havelock 
and the present Sir Henry Havelock. 

EAST INDIA LOAN. 

Mr. Veawow Smrrn brought in a bill to enable the 
East India Company to raise a loan of ten millions on 
debentures in this country.—After a brief discussion, 
leave was given to bring in the bill, 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

Lord Patmerston gave notice that next Friday he 

— bring in a bill to regulate the Government of 


The House adjourned at eight o'clock. 


FRANCE. 

“The Presse,” writes the Daily News Paris correspon- 
dent, “ reappears to-day (Thursday) after its two months’ 
suspension. The Government has taken away from it 
the privilege of being sold in the streets, and in order to 
counteract as far as possible the effect of this severe blow 
the journal annnounces that it will receive weekly sub- 
scriptions of 1f. 25c., for which extraordinary low 
Price the paper will be delivered at the houses of all 
subscribers in Paris. But the Presse retains no element 
of its former self, beyond the barren name. Girardin 
and Nefftzer are gone, M. Peyrat, who wrote the bril- 
liant article which led to the suspension, and M. Dari- | 
men, the member for Paris, both announce in this 


evening’s number that they have no longer anything to 
do with the paper.” 





DENMARK. 
The King of Denmark was suddenly seized, on Mon- | 
evening, with an inflammation of the chest, froma | 
which he has before suffered on several occasions. The | 
Malady showed itself by a frequent cough, attended | 
With fever. On the following day, these symptoms had | 
abated, and at night the patient was tranquil. His 
y was much better on Wednesday. 
With respect to the Holstein question, we learn from 
Copenhagen that the very animated discussions, which 
lasted through two days, terminated by the rejection of 
the Holstein proposais by 41 votes against 6. The 
President declared that the acceptance of these proposals 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


it io impossible toastmowledge the mass of letters we re- | 


ceive. Their insertion is often delayed 


toa 
of matter ; and when omitted, it is 


Several communications unavoidably stand over. 


No notice can be taken of anon 8 eor! \. 
Whateveris intended forinsertion must beauthenticated 
; Rot necessarily 


by the name and ss of the 


for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith 


faith. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


x) press 
uently from rea- 
ndent of the meritsof the communica- 










session is the bill for placing her ajesty 
minions in India under the direct Govern 
ment of the rye ye PALMERSTON 
is pledged to that. is going to 

it. He arouses agai hin all the frien 
of the East India Company; all the establishéed 


Opposition, all the Peelites whose views ate 
of a different tendency, all the Members in 





both Houses that take an interest in India 
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without feeling a keen interest in the welfare 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, all the Inde- 


pendent Radicals feel a j of Patronage, 
accumulated in the ta the friends of 
* Dows.’ 


The legislation on the subject of the Bank 
Charter is one that de not upon the 
Government but upon the House of Com- 








3 Public Miairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, asthe strain 
to keepthings fixed when allthe world is by thevery 
law of its creationin eternal progress.—DR.ARNOLD. 


—_——_~—— 


MINISTERS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


THe position of the Ministry in the House 
of Commons is the position of Lord Patmer- 
The only opposition which he has to 
the first principle of the Constitution. It seemed that| encounter is the opposition of his own 
He has marked out for him many 
Lord PALMERSTON, said that there had emeienneal grand rie meer by the oppertunstige of the 


foibles. 
day ; it lies with him to take them, or to 


adopt the doctrine of the predestinarian, and 
believe that the votes of this session are pre- 


arranged, the fate of the Minister was a settled 


question even on Thursday last. Pauswwr- 
ston seems destined to succeed, in propor- 
tion as he permits himself distinct] 
eognize the facts of each case, oad, boldly 
obeys the dictate of common sense. He 


showed last session that he could overbear 


the resistance of the Commons by all the 
ordinary tricks which prevail in that assem- 
bly. He will be beaten, it is pretty clear, 
only by himself; and already we can, in 
some degree, anticipate the probabilities of 
his decline. Strong in his natural constitu- 
tion, clear-headed in pereeption rather than 
in intelleetual cogitation, by nature he tho- 
roughly os with the English cha- 
racter; but his diplomatic training has re- 
moved him from English politieal society ; 
and in the fulness of years he has been a 
mere apprentice at veritable English politics. 

But the principal questions to which the 
course of events has brought his Government 
are, with one exception, thoroughly English 
questions. Especially so, as an Irishman 
might say, is the French question, which has 
become the foremost on the meeting of Par- 
liament. An attempt has been made to as- 
sassinate the Emperor Navorzon. The Eng- 
lish people hate assassination, which is exiled 
from our land by the foree of public opinion. 
We think so meanly of the ruffians, that 
when we eatch them, after the fact, we hang 
them, and when we catch them in the attempt 
we whip them. But we never assume a man 
guilty until he is preved so, publicly, before a 
legal court; and if we hate assassins, we hate 
any attempt to make us alter our institutions 
at foreign dictation. Diplomatic considera- 


‘tions, perhaps, and diplomatie conscience 


make our Prime Minister not unwilling to 


modify our criminal law at the desire of 


France. It is a delicate attempt, that—to 
pass a bill through the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment which shall satisfy France and not 
arouse the national pride of England against 
the Emperor and all his friends on either side 
of the water. It isa very precarious position 
upon which the gay and dashing Premier has 
ventured, 

The principal regular measure of the 


to re- 


mons, upon the report of the Committee, 
and upon the general state of opinion amongst 
those persons who are masters of the subject. 
It is not so with Parliamentary Reform— 
a question which Lord PaumMERrsTon 
permission last session to appropriate to hum- 
self. He asked the Liberal and the 
consistent friends of Reform to him be 
the Reformer-in-Chief; they avenged them- 
selves for his stopping their bills by consent- 
ing—by throwing upon him all the respen- 
sibility—by allowing him to be the framer of 
the measure which the whole country is now 
awaiting. In the meanwhile reformers of 
all shades and grades—the reformers of the 
old sehool of ’31, who think that the bill of 
Lord Jonn Russz£Li now requires an —— 
dix, the reformers of the Manchester ‘ 
the reformers of the Birmingham school, 
of the Moderate school, of the Chartist 
school, and every school in the country, have 
been talking with themselves and with each 
other to ascertain in some degree the seope 
and dimensions of the bill which they expect. 
Almost all the great towns have been thus 
sounding the depths of their own desires, and 
the whole country stands ready to expect a 
great measwre at the hands of that statesman, 
who, as Foreign Secretary, has always endea- 
voured to wash his hands of Reform. The 
position of Lord Patmerston, and therefore 
of his Cabinet, has now been staked upon 
these three questions—the Reform Bill, the 
India Bill, and the Alien Bill. 





‘MEASURES OF SAFETY’ IN FRANCE. 


Ir the French Emperor be desirous of pick- 
ing a quarrel with England, and mean to 
make the Refugee question the pretence, he 
is not very careful to secure a from 
the candid or the indifferent. We might 
almost say that there is a sort of reckless 
insolence in his present behaviour, as if he 
meant it clearly to be understood that he 
considers the attendance of reason on might 
to be purely superogatory. At one and 
same time he is blaming England, th his 
ambassador, for not watching over the 

exiles who have sought our —— and 
submitting laws to his Council of State which 
contain the threat of exile to whole classes of 
his subjects. Whither are these new exiles 
to wend their way? If they be such dan- 
gerous characters as not to be tolerated in 
France, why should we be condemned to 
receive them, and not only so, but to wateh 
over them, divine their secret thoughts, pene- 
trate their intentions, and alter our funda- 
mental laws, in order, at any given moment, 
to give them back to the hand which has 
thrust them ~—_ ? 

The Project of Law discussed and approved 
by the Council of State creates many new 
crimes and new punishments. Any one, for 
example, who ‘ practises or en- 
tertains intelligences, either a or at 
home,’ with the object of ae trie hatred or 
~ Imperial t 


contempt against t 








Hot 
na! 
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—what a fine, elastic paraphrase for ‘ who- 
ever displeases the Emperor !’—is to be pu- 
nished with from one month’s to two years’ 
imprisonment ; and all illegal manufacture of 
explosive ines is to be visited with an 
extra imprisonment of from six months to five 
years. 

These measures may be n to ensure 
the safety of the Empire, though they afford 
a singular commentary on the unani- 
mity of the French nation. In politics, ex- 
eept when some Asiatic madman is in the 
ase, compression is always pretty nearly 
adapted to the resistance. What we wish to 
draw special attention to at present is the 
fifth article of the Project of Law :—“ Who- 
ever has been condemned for one of the 
offences foreseen by the present law may, as 


. a measure of public safety, be ordered away 


to one of the departments of the Empire or 
to Algeria, or be expelled from the French 
territory.” Now, it is well known that neither 
Piedmont nor Belgium can at present dare to 
receive new fugitives, so that ‘expelled from 
the French territory’ means here simply 
‘banished to England’—the only country 
sufficiently near at hand ; for America, equally 
hospitable, seems an immeasurable distance 
off to those home-sick anarchists'who forget 
themselves so far now and then as to express 
contempt for the Imperial Government. 

But this is not all: ‘The same measures of 
general safety may be applied to individuals 
who may be condemned’ for crimes specified 
in about thirty articles of the Penal Code, in 
six articles of the law of 1834, in the law of 
the 7th of June, 1848, and in the first and 
second articles of the law of July, 1849. 
And, as if this were not sufficient, it is pro- 
posed to give the Government power to 
‘expel from the territory’ at its good pleasure 


_ all individuals who have been condemned, 


sent away from Paris, expelled or transported 


- ever since May, 1848, whether they have 


been pardoned or not, for any political offence. 
Thus thousands of cicatrized wounds are re- 
opened; and the French Government pub- 
licly announces its incapacity to deal with 
its malcontents, and threatens to hand them 
over to ourkeeping. If we were convinced of 
the immorality of these unfortunate victims of 
civil strife, we might exclaim, “ Keep your 
rogues to yourselves ;” but we know to what 
classes the menaced individuals belong, and we 
are ready to receive them. But we are not 
ready to undertake the task which the French 
police gives up in despair; and if exiles grow 
melancholy-mad here, and talk wildly in their 
homesick dreams, we sball certainly decline 
to subject them to fresh persecution. 

We must not forget the occasion on which 
these measures of extraordinary violence are 
taken. An attempt is made on the life of the 
Emperor by some half-dozen maniacs, of 
foreign origin, and apparently without an 
relations whatever with parties, or chiefs 
of parties, in France, or with the political 
exiles from that country who enjoy our hos- 
pitality. At once the cry is raised, that this 
is a Republican, or anarchical, movement ; 
and it is implied that the guilty persons 
were desirous of establishing a new form of 
government. We do not see that there is 
the slightest proof, or even probability, of 
this. The object of Onrsrnz and his com- 
_— was evidently merely retributive. 

hey hold the Emperor responsible for the 
defeat of liberty in Ttaly and the re-establish- 
ment of the Bo ze; and their ill-regulated 
minds easily entertain ideas of vengeance. 
Their success would, no doubt, have led to a 
revolution ; but so would the falling of a tile 
on the Emperor’s head. Now, if a tile were 
to fall without taking effect, it would seem 
unreasonable to pass repressive laws against 
the powerful and enlightened party which is 
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tism in France. It is 
equally unreasonable to draw up proscrip- 
tion lists on aceount of this Italian outrage. 

Now, the truth is, that the attempt of the 
14th was merely an accident, an unexpected 
episode, in the struggle which for some 
twelve months has been breathlessly carried 
on between authority and reviving public 
spirit in France. Ever since the last elec- 
tions it has become evident that, whatever 
the majority may think, the enlightened 
middle classes are weary with the present 
regime—weary, but not all to the same de- 
gree indignant. We have from time to time 
noticed the discussions that have taken place 
on the question of abstention from voting, 
on taking the oaths, on the chances of a con- 
stitutional opposition, and so forth. The re- 
sult has been a very wide-spread desire on 
the part of the new generation to take part 
in the political life of the country, whilst a 
considerable portion still follows the old 
practised leaders, who will not hear of any- 
thing like concession, and who believe the 
end of the regime to be too near to make it 
worth while to consent to any compromise. 
We should rather, perhaps, use the past 
tense ; and say that this was the situation of 
men’s minds before the attempted assassina- 
tion, and that the Emperor was perfectly 
aware of it. The repressive laws now under 
discussion are meant, therefore, as an answer 
to this dangerous working of public opinion. 
It is hoped that the circumstances under 
which they come out will influence the 
thoughtless, and make them confound in 
their fear and hatred the high-minded mem- 
bers of the Opposition with the frantic 
Italians who are now waiting their trial. 

The Emperor seems to be right in one 
thing, namely, in disbelieving all that clever 
men have said about the sincere desire of a 
portion of the Opposition to reconcile itself 
with him if he will give something like 
liberty. The Opposition is not one of de- 
tail, but fundamental; and M. Henon, 
who takes the oath, is no more a 
Bonapartist than M. Carnot, who re- 
fuses it. But the great fact which now 
disturbs Imperial quiet is the recon- 
ciliation which is being’ effected between 
various fractions of the Opposition. The 
result which we have more than once pre- 
dicted has, it seems, been brought about 
in part. Some few stern old party men may 
remain aloof and persist in cherishing hopes 
which have been fifty times disappointed ; 
but the mass of liberal France is Seeeie 
less absolute in its requirements. We be- 
lieve that had General Cavatenac lived, 
and the tile before alluded to fallen with 
fatal effect, a vast number of constitutional 
monarchists would have rallied to a moderate 
Republic. The tide now seems to have turned 
the other way. A Restoration is certainly a 
plan likely to be of easier reception with the 
masses of the folks, ‘ who have a stake in the 
country,’ than a virtuous dictatorship or a 
new Constituent Assembly. A very large 
proportion of the Republicans now take this 
view ; and it is notorious, that although no- 
_— like a conspiracy has existed, the public 
mind has been looking in that direction. 
This is a great step. There is a possible 
answer now to the trite question, “If the 
Empire fall, what will you put in its place ?” 

hen we see the Spectateur struck by the 
same decree as the Revue de Paris, and Or- 
leanist and Republican journals persecuted 
simultaneously all over the country ; when 
we see the man Granrer pE CassaGNnac 
employed to provoke the Journal des Débats 
into a discussion which would have inevitably 
led to its suppression, we are naturally 
puzzled at first; but this is the explanation 
of the matter:—There has ceased to be any 


inimical to despo 
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real hostility between the great parties who 
struggled of yore for supremacy, and were 
surprised and defeated pao o by anir. 
ruption of barbarism and brutality—the 
existence of which they had forgotten. The 
Emperor chooses to recognize the fact, and 
decktten he will crush the rebellion of good 
sense and human dignity. He has determined 
to take the bull by the horns, and he ma 
succeed. Six hundred thousand bayonets are 
a powerful support; and we should not be 
surprised, and exclaim against the fallacy of 
experience, if the rising O — were to be 
utterly crushed out by these vigorous mea. 
sures. Such catastrophes have happened 
before now. Protestantism was, if not utterly 
smothered, at least rendered a epicene in 
France by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. At any rate, it is good to know the 
exact state of things. Fear may diminish the 
ranks of the Opposition in France; but in. 
dignation will make it more and more united, 
One thing is certain—all the labour of last 
year is destroyed. To talk of constitutional 
opposition would now be an impertinence. The 

mperor will not hear of it on one hand, and 
public opinion derides it on the other. Silence 
will indeed be the order of the day now. Is 
this an advantage to the Empire or to its 
enemies? We do not like to paint such 
situations too strongly. It is simple, sober 
truth to say that the Opposition is hke a man 
with his adversary’s knee on his throat, unable 
to utter threats, unwilling to sue for mercy, 
impotent to struggle, waiting for death, 
unless some fortunate accident enable him 
to deal an unexpected death-blow. The 
chances of such a combat, on such a stage, 
are sometimes equalized by despair. 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND 
REFORMERS. 

Tue English have become a nation of Re- 
formers. Every one is proposing to improve 
the representation of the people. Earl Grer 
is for digging a trench round the foundations 
of Parliament, and surveying and amendi 
the entire fabric. Mr. Disrarti, it is we 
known, has a bill in his pocket. The author 
of What will the Lords do? has reappeared, 
asking What and Where? Lord CampBEL 
has signed a memorial in favour of a new 
franchise. There is a great central union of 
Liberals in London ; local organizations have 
started up in most of the large towns. 
Cospen and Mr. Brieut have pronounced. 
Birmingham, Manchester, Gateshead, and 
Halifax have pronounced also. Middle-class 
politicians are attempting to coalesce with the 
Chartists. The Government itself declares 
for Reform, and even the Duke of Arner 
and Lord GranvitLEe have not been per 
mitted to stand in the way of a legislative 
proposal. Ifwe might be allowed to hint an 
irreverent belief, we would say that Sir 
Cuar_es Beaumont Purpps himself is sup 
posed to have condescended so far as to ask 
the Prince Consort’s opinion on the proba 
bilities of a disfranchising clause. So 
that all the world, in Great Britain at 
least, is agreed upon the necessity, of, 
at least, the safety of change, unless the 
lord of the Pennrhyn Quarries, or In- 
gleby Manor, or Kirk Harle, or Ross Dhu, 
should retain ultra Tory sentiments, and be 
determined to support them, silent and 
sublime. But here the concord ends, Par- 
liamentary Reform is a battle-field. The 
King-street Reformers have propounded aa 
excellent plan, to which a majority of liberal 
oliticians throughout the country have 
abd: but a certain number of Chartis 
conferring with them, insist upon manh 
suffrage. Lord Grey, hostile to immediate 


legislation, wants to construct a machine 
which shall include enlightened constituen- 
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: boroughs, Parliamentary influence 
er Spon of the Minister, and an increased 
tive. Lord CampBeLL would 
have intellectual and educated constituencies 
apart from the rest of the electoral commu- 
nity. Mr. Disrarvi amusingly solicits at- 
tention to a scheme for endowing the landed 
interest with additional power. Lord Pat- 
weRsToN, however, stands upon the principle 
that any new Reform Bill must be a conces- 
sion to the popular principle ; and this, we 
need scarcely say, is the public opinion on 
the subject. 

To the questions, What ? and Where? put 
by the notable writer of What will the Lords 
do? way be added a third, Why? He him- 
self has summarized the answer. We want 
better legislation; we want more effective, 
responsible, and honest administration. Re- 
form has given us a quarter of a cen- 
tury vastly superior to that which gueme 
it. We have had slavery abolished, muni- 
cipal. reform, a mitigation of the penal | 
code; an amended Poor-law, the liberation | 
of the Eastern trade, Corn-laws abolished, a 
beneficial tariff, Church reforms and tithe 
settlements, innovations in the pension and 
sinecure systems, legal reform, free govern- 
ment for the colonies, penny postage, and 
sanitary measures. Very small talkers ask 
what a poor man is to do with a vote. Can 
he eat it? As if he lived by bread alone! | 
The individual who would prefer giving the 
working man a dinner to giving him the 
suffrage, may be a 
not a politician. He clearly thinks himself 
a patrician, and his fellow-citizen a pleb. 
As clearly is he wrong. His notion is worse 
than unphilosophical. It is vulgar. The 
effects of the first Reform Bill have been 
felt, and happily felt, in every English home. 
Every English home qould feel the effects of 
a second. We have benefited from the 
measure in a hundred ways, not to be esti- 
mated by the exact amount of legislation ac- 
complished. We do not think an unreformed 
House of Commons would have dealt hu- 
manely or wisely with the Irish agitation ; 
possibly it might have fallen into collision 
with the French Republic of 1848; cer- 
tainly the Bill of 1832 has improved the 
character of public men, and blunted the 
brazen edge of jobbery. The accelerated 
action produced by the measure of 1832 
has, however, all but ceased. Another im- 

tus is needed. The House of Commons 

again to reform itself, and, for the first 
time, to improve its own methods of trans- 
aang casiness. It has never coped largely 
with law abuses, public expenditure, official 
irresponsibility ; but its radical and con- 
icuous fault is that it does not represent 
the nation. To the peerage and the landed 
interest it gives three hundred and eighty- 
three members ; all the other classes together 
obtaining only two hundred and seventy-one. 


Bill which does not reverse these conditions. 


Nor will the conditions be fairly reversed in| 


pean but he is| 





_ between one set of men and another. 


The country will be satisfied with no Reform | 


ever. Great Britain has three ambassadors 
—they are peers; she has eighteen chief 


diplomacies—twelve of them are held by 
peers, or their near relations. The three 
great governorships of India are occupied by 
peers. Of more than a hundred county 
lieutenancies scarcely six are enjoyed by com- 
moners. The virtually permanent dignities 
attached to the Court belong, almost exclu- 
sively, to the peerage. In fact, the country 
has been governed, for forty years, by forty 
families. 

This is the system to be overthrown. We 
believe that the scheme projected by the 
united Reformers would go far to complete 
the work. We trust the public will not be 
led away by clamorous diversions any more 


| than by sectional propagandism. No serious 


Liberal is in danger of being misled by Mr. 
Disrakw’s territorial hobby, or by the illu- 
sion of an Educational Franchise; but if half 
the popular pressure is to be applied in favour 
of a tenancy suffrage and half in favour of 
‘manhood,’ Government may escape through 
the gap, and the ‘forty family system’ will 
rejoice in the disunion of its enemies. 





COMPANY RULE IN INDIA. 


THERE is as yet no public opinion on Indian 
subjects. The discussion has only reached 
its preliminary stage. Nine out of ten, even 
among educated persons, will not venture to 
speak in the presence of any one who has 
lived a year in the East. The matter is in 
the hands of a few. No doubt information 
is spreading, and the popular mind is gaining 
a perception of the points to be kept in view ; 
but all this is very vague and inconclusive in 
its results. Since, then, we have no public 
opinion, ought Parliament to legislate with- 
out further inquiry? A hundred errors 
might be pointed out, having reference to 
India, which are not only popular, but en- 
couraged, by the systematic assailants of the 
East India Company; but a dissection of 
them may be postponed, it being probable 
that several months will elapse before the ver- 
dict is given. One grand fallacy, however, 
is, that British India has been not only 
neglected, but devastated by the rapacity of 
the East India Company. On many occa- 
sions we have shown the contrary; but we 
are now induced to resume the entire argu- 
ment, and to calculate the product of the 
Company’s rule within the last thirty years. 
It will be observed that the statement is con- 
sistent, in every detail, with all we have 
hitherto maintained. It is essential to fair 
discussion that the ground should be cleared 
of exaggeration and conventional rodomon- 
tade, dated from the time of Epomunp Burke. 
The object of those who, on public grounds, 
are interested in Indian legislation, must be 
to state the case fairly, and plead for justice 
We 
do not think that justice has been done to 
the Company. But it is now perceived that 
even its most violent assailants have begun 


Parliament until such a House of Commons | to retreat and leave the way open to a com- 


8 returned as will prevent the hereditary | promise. 


We should prefer delay; but if 


body from appropriating nearly all the great that be impossible, we appeal to the Liberal 


C of State, and thrusting their children 
into the front ranks of all the official depart- 
ments. They have done this at home; they 
aim at doing it in India. The pamphlet 

ady referred to analyzes the present com- 
position of the existing Government, com- 
posed of some sixty members holding parlia- 
mentary emer in the public offices or at 
Court. Twenty-five offices are held by peers ; 
twenty b peers’ sons, or sons-in-law; three 
by gentlemen closely connected with the 
peerage. Of the remaining twelve, nine 
are hardworked, subordinate secretaries, with 


| 





BO independent influence or patronage what- 


party not to abandon India, without reserve 
or check, to the mercies of a Whig depart- 
ment. 

During the few years that have elapsed 
since the powers of the Company were modi- 
fied in 1853, some of the most remarkable 
administrative improvements ever effected in 
any time or country have been introduced 
into British India. But we may take the 
last quarter of a century, and the practical 
intelligence of Englishmen will at once un- 
derstand whether such a Government as 
that of the East India Company is immea- 
surably inferior to that which is likely to be 


established under an uncontrolled Vernon 
SmirH or an irresponsible CLawmicarps. 
To begin with taxation. The Indian To 
has its undeniable and salient evils; it 
is generally moderate, regular, and equal, 
which Indian taxation never was at any for- 
mer period. In Bengal, Bahar, Benares, 
and some districts of Madras, the Govern- 
ment, under Lord Cornwa.uis, signed away 
its rights over the soil, and thus created 
vested interests opposed to any beneficent 
interference ; but even the perpetual settle- 
ment has been mitigated through the ar- 
rangements which check litigation between 
the ryot and the zemindar, and ine 
the Coanfiitie of estates. In nearly all 
arts of the Madras Presidency pipes f 
“= been established, the incidents of whic 

we have already explained. In the North- 
West the village settlement has been pro- 
ductive of great advantages to the inha- 
bitants. In the Punjab one of the noblest 
financial systems ever conceived has been 
made the law of the land. The Bombay Pre- 
sidency has witnessed a far nage success of 
the ryotwar principle than the Presidency of 
Madras. The details vary, and the pave 
are more prosperous. In treating of these 
matters, however, it must be observed that 
nearly two-thirds of the Indian revenue con- 
sisting of land rental, and the Government 
throughout vast provinces taking less from 
the occupier and cultivator than in England 
would be received from the landlord, the 
burden is not in itself based upon any objec- 
tionable principle. In practice the system 
hag often been oppressive, but the history of 
Indian finance prevents a constant series of 
relaxations. 

The second source of revenue is opium. 
This is not a tax, but a trade. Two objec- 
tions are made, ype firstly, to all mono- 
polies, as such; secondly, to the encourage- 
ment of a demoralizing trafic. The argument 
refutes itself. Permit the free cultivation of 
the poppy, and India will be flooded with 
opium at alow price. The article is some- 
times sold at its weight in silver so that the 


Government can scarcely be said to drug 
Asia with an obnoxious commodity. As to 
salt, it is only a monopoly in the idency 


of Madras, where the monopoly is qualified 
by several indulgent regulations. Considered 
as a tax, it is the only one paid by the Indian 
ryot. In Bombay, + de has never been even 
a ig ogy ne Boreal of salt, but an 
excise duty. The Be mono’ was 
abolished 4 1836; the article mnt tie 
importation was permitted, subject, of course, 
toa duty. In Bengal, this duty amounts to 
less than three farthings a pound; in Bom- 
bay, to less than one. With respect to to- 
bacco, no monopoly exists; it is wholly un- 
taxed; but this fact has been forgotten by 
many an eloquent and philanthropic de- 
claimer. Moreover, all inland customs and 
transit dues, formerly so oppressive, have 
been abolished, with a large sacrifice of re- 
venue; most of the local restrictions upon 
native trade have been swept away; the na- 
vigation laws of India were rescin ‘ore 
those of England ; the trade of the i 
has been thrown open, although many 
remain to be remedied in connexion with 
British and foreign commercial i 
with the ports of the three Presidencies. 

A line or two will illustrate the postal 
reforms introduced. One native may write 
to another across the immense mass of conti- 
nent, from Cape Comorin to Peshawur, for 
three farthings. 

The exports of British India have increased 
from eight to twenty-three millions, or 188 
per cent., within twenty-five years. ae 
the same period the imports have 





227 per cent. 








pera Po ype judicature and legislature 
of Briti therefore pass to public 


works. In the first place, hundreds of the 
tanks which are said to have fallen to decay 
under our rule were in that condition before 
our rule commenced; many, indeed, had 
never been completed. A long and deso- 
lating anarchy preceded the erection of the 
Company’s power. Again, the Western and 
Eastern Jumna canals had been allowed to 
become useless by the native governments. 
Both have been repaired and re-opened, the 
main line of one se extending 445 miles. 
These works saved a thousand villages from 
famine. The Ganges Canal, 898 miles in 
length, furnishes irrigation for four millions 
and a half of square miles; the canals of the 
Punjab and Sindh are of equal benefit to the 
peonte. Tn the Madras Presidency prosperity 

s been restored by the vast and costly 
works on the Coleroon, the Godavery, and 
the Kistmah, holding the waters of great 
rivers in nsé until they are needed to 
refresh the soil. 

Roads in India are in their infancy. Neither 
the Hindoos nor the Mohammedans ever 
eared for them. The work had to be begun 
by the English. Indeed, in the dry season, 
the Indian plains may be traversed by carts, 
and even armies, without made roads, so that 
all that has been done in the formation of 
regular highways has been done by the Com- 
oe government. The Grand Trunk 

ad, the Great Deccan Road, the Agra and 
Bombay Road, the Dacca and Chittagong 
Road, are among the splendid lines under- 
taken by them. Even in Pegu operations of 
this kind have been actively carried on, in 
addition to an important series of similar 
works in other provinces of our dominions. 

That the East India Company has dis- 
couraged railway enterprise is disproved by 
the simple fact that it has guaranteed the 
interest of twenty-three millions sterling for 
the construction of six great lines, har ben 
dred miles of which have been opened, while 
three thousand six hundred miles are in pro- 
cess of simultaneous completion. It has 
— three thousand miles of electric 
te h, and is now engaged in doublin 
that len th of wire. ‘ 

The Corporate Administrators of India 
might have done more; they may be com- 
pelled to do more; but they, of all men, are 
the best qualified, at least for the present, to 
deal with the political and administrative re- 
quirements of the Empire. No other Govern- 
ment ever did so much within a similar space 
of time, and over so large an area; and, in 
exchange for this system which has gained us 
so much, -—s “me us ae we are invited 
to aecept a Whig , and a happy family of 
Whig relations. Taek ene to 1853, re- 
pudiated the idea, and we hope he will re- 
member his protest. 





SIR COLIN CAMPBELL’S CAMPAIGN. 


Tie last two Indian mails have failed to throw 
a more satisfactory light the disastrous 
events that occurred at Cawnpore towards 
the end of November last. Independently, 
however, of all private accounts testifying to 
the like effect, Sir Cotmy CampBELi’s io. 
patches clearly evidence that, on his hurried 
arrival at the scene of action, the Commander- 
in-Chief found the British entrenchments 
closely besieged, and our garrison in a state 
of chaotic disorder. General WixpHam’s 
official report of the operations which led to 
® result so undesirable has also a din 
ee Sir Cory (writing to the Governor- 

neral) s of this report as a ‘docu- 
ment ;’ and we know very well what sort of 


ll ata ata 


the use of that quasi-legal term 


ies under the circumstances. General 
InDHAM has indeed cleared himself—and 
we are very glad that he has been able to do 
so—as how the grave imputation of having 
disobeyed positive orders. For it appears that, 
on receiving intelligence of the enemy’s nearer 
approach to his position, he had despatched 
to -quarters several successive requests 
for further instructions; but none of these 
communications reached their destination, 
and consequently no fresh instructions were 
received. WinpHam was then left free to act 
for himself; and, if he did not act for the best, 
an error of judgment is the utmost fault 
that can be fairly alleged against him in such 
acase. It is, therefore, the more to be re- 
gretted that, in the ‘ document’—which is, in 
fact, General WrepHam’s ‘ defence’—an at- 
tempt should be made (in at least two in- 
stances) to screen the commanding officer at 
the expense of his subordinates. An un- 
worthy slur is thus cast on the yon | of 
Brigadier N. Wi1son, who fell on the after- 
noon of the 28th of November—omnium con- 
sensu, the hero of that fatal day. But let 
this pass. We dare say General WinpHam 
had not much hand in the ‘ document’ after 
all. He may very probably have entrusted 
his justification to some one of those special 
pleaders who infest the military profession, 
and have at all times mustered strong in the 
Bengal army. The Commander-in-Chief, at 
any rate, was far from being satisfied with 
the explanations tendered. He conferred 
the highly responsible charge of Cawnpore 
upon Inexis, who acquitted himself so well 
at Lucknow: and it was understood that 
Wrspuam would forthwith proceed to Um- 
ballah, and there assume command of the 
peaceable division, to which he was formally 
posted in recent Government orders. 

But we will quit this unpleasant subject, 
merely remarking that Sir CoLiIn CaMPBELL, 
by the mere effect of his presence, soon 
restored order within the Cawnpore entrench- 
ments; and having, by a series of manceuvres 
as skilful as those which marked his advance 
upon Lucknow, discomfited and scattered the 
beleaguering force, he is now at liberty to 
resume the offensive, and follow out the de- 
tail of operations doubtless long since planned. 
Of these, Cawnpore is evidently designed to 
be the basis: the main object in view being 
the reconquest of Oude. This is a work that 
must necessarily be set about, as it were, de 
novo ; for within the ex-kingdom our posses- 
sions are now limited to the Alumbagh and 
its immediate precincts. This post is main- 
tained by Sir James Outram, at the head of 
a force sufficiently strong for its own perfect 
security, but inadequate to do much more 
than repel any attack made upon its position. 
The present possession of the Alumbagh 
is nevertheless, beyond all doubt, a most 
important. point gained with reference to 
ulterior undertakings. In the meantime, 
after freeing the neighbourhood of Cawnpore 
from the presence of the insurgents, the 
Commander-in-Chief’s next active measure 
had been to despatch a strong column to 
Agra, under Brigadier Watrous. This body 
of troops is, we apprehend, destined to inter- 
cept and deal with broken parties of the 
enemy who may be driven towards the North 
and East out of Central India, by the com- 
bined action of the columns now advancing 
against them from the line of Nerbudda. The 
forces in that quarter, under the respective 
orders of Sir ae Rose and Brigadier- 
General Wurttock, have each, by dint of 
constant additions, assumed the proportions 
of a small but completely equipped army. 

Sir Coxin’s own first move in advance will 
be, itis believed, against Futtehghur, the 


im 





re-establishment of that important post being 





extremely desirable, as its possession b 
rebels gives thom every facility of making 
hostile or vee incursions into the 
Ganges and Jumna Doab. Brigadier Cuay. 
BERLAIN, with a division organized at Lahore, 
is next to make a dash at Bareilly, the capital 
of Rohileund, where the ungrateful rebel 
Kuan Banapoor Kwan (late a i 

of the British Government) now holds 
his state. The reoceupation of Ba 
reilly will be another great advantage se 
cured. And when it is further taken into 
consideration that, from the districts of 
Goruckpore and Azimghur, the Oude in- 
surgents are liable to be attacked by Jung 
Banapoor’s levies, and by the troops gradu. 
ally assembling under Brigadier FRanxs at 
Benares, it will be seen that those of the 
Sepoy rebels who have fled for safety to their 
own homes have unwittingly rushed inte 
a net which will surely—however slowly 
close around them. 

Such, we take it, is the rude outline of Sir 
Conry Camppe.t’s plans. It may taketime 
to develop them: but the result may be 
looked on as secure. And much has 
already done, in a quiet way, to render suc 
cess both as certain and as easy as possible, 
Colonel SEAToN’s movements, and the advan. 
tages obtained by that gallant officer in his 
progress from Delhi towards Cawnpore, will 
already have produced a marked effect in the 
Doab; and the supply of carriage that he 
brings to. head-quarters must have been 
sorely needed. Upon the whole, regardi 
the relief of Lucknow as a casual—thoug 
brilliant—episode, we look upon it that Sir 
Com is now, for the first time, setting seri- 
ously to work on the suppression of the re- 
volt; and we shall continue with undimi- 
nished interest to watch the effect of his 
measures. . 





H. M. OPPOSITION, 

Aut humbugs are unwholesome, and it would 
obviously be a good service to destroy and 
sweep away whatever is the greatest hum- 
bug. We believe there is none greater than 
her Majesty’s Opposition ; talk of abolish- 
ing the East India Company because it is 
Sunctus officio—why the South Sea Company 
is not more defunct than our Oppositi 
We retain the forms of alluding to it, or of 
representing it on the stage of the Commons 
with about the same reason that we retain 
allusions to the Pretender’s heirs in the oaths 
taken by members. There is no Opposition, 
and it would be a great advantage to the 
polities of our day if the English publie 
would only make up its mind that the great 
and important ~- is actually vacant. Pen 
haps it might be filled if the nature of the 
vacancy, and the reasons for it, were undet+ 
stood. In the first place, let any public mea, 
who have a chanee of constructing one, re 
member that the Opposition is heir presump- 
tive to office; so that if any members can 
get up a really effective Opposition—one 
which can take its place in the House of 
Commons, ean do anything—that man will 
have a chance of being bomakout the Cabinet, 
We believe that the materials exist in the 
country, and gentlemen are only excluded 
from taking advantage of their opportunity 
by not knowing that it exists. 

The nature of their delusion is very simple. 
It is customary to believe that the Opposi 
tion consists of those persons who sit on the 
benches which are placed on the south side 
of the House of Commons; and because 
those benches happen to be full at present, 
honourable members and intelligent politi 
cians think that there is still an Oppositiom 
The fact is, that the persons who now occupy 
those benches have no more right to be com 





sidered her Majesty’s Opposition, tham the 
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ies of EB. T. Sarra’s theatre 

are the Senate of Venice, the Knights of 
Bhodes, or the ‘ Peers of England pillars of 
the State.’ They are as much ‘dummies’ as 
i were paid by the lessee Patmersron, 
and marshalled bythe stage-manager Hayrur. 
are, in fact, paid by a certain amount 

of consideration ; they are honorary super- 
numeraries, glad enough to do the duties for 
the sake of the distinction, and for a free ad- 
thission to the amateur theatre of St. James’s. 
According to the traditions of the stage 
play-acting of the place, the Opposition con- 
sists of the Tories; but there are no Tories, 
or only such a beggarly array of them as 
Farstarr would scarcely have led through 
Qoventry. If there are any genuine Tories, 
ms ready to swear by ‘Church and King,’ 

they consist of men like Mr. Bentinon, and 
some few other persons of no weight in the 
House; whose only weight, in fact, is seen in 
their speeches. One of the genuine Tories 
died lately in Mr. Star¥orp, another in Lord 
Wincugtsza ; but the breed is almost as 
much extinct as the cock-of-the-woods. 
The most showy section of so-called Tories is 
fepresented by Lord Dersy; but they are 
entirely spurious. Lord Dery himself was 
a Whig, an author of Reform Bills; he went 
into Opposition as a Tory only because he 
was thwarted personally, and was too proud 
to associate with shopkeepers brought into 
Parliament by the Reform Bill. As he grew 
older he grew grander in his ideas of the 








pally through superciliousness of character, 
an Oppositionist chiefly through reckless in- 
subordination. But without discipline to be 
a follower, he has no head to be a leader. 


He has no faith in Tory principles, he does | 


not care to keep up appearances, he deceives 


noman; and his heir apparent, a devotee of | 


useful knowledge and practical art,’ already 
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ought to be able to oppose the Reform Bill, 


but they are almost as ready to accept one |i 


which will extend a county franchise as Mr. 
CospsEn is one to extend the borough fran- 
chise; and they are rey less op to 
the Government Bill than Mr. Joun Brient 
declares himself to be. They can, of course, 
oppose the Indian Government Bill, just be- 
cause it is a Ministerial bill. It is their 
business to object; but as Ministers are not 
~~! to propose anything for which there is 
absolutely no demand in the market, and as 
the Tories do not wish to run inst the 
market, they have the greatest difficulty in 
learning how to object without offending their 
possible customers. Their great object of the 
day is to get into office if pondiie, but as 
they are not really an Opposition they can- 
not establish their claim to be ‘ sent for;’ 
and should Lord PaALwerston, by any mis- 
chance, vacate the seat at the head of the 
Treasury bench, somebody lower down on his 
side of the House would be ‘sent for,’ in- 
stead of the leader on the opposite side. 

The principal reasons why there is no 
Opposition lie with the Ministers and with 
the country. There is no Opposition because 
there is no position. The Cabinet Ministers 
at present in office are carrying on Her Ma- 
JEsTY’s administration, and are bringing in 
the bills which are demanded by public im- 
portunity ; but they are giving expression to 
no positive opinions of their own, are main- 


|taining no principles distinct from those of 
-royal position due to ‘the house of| 
Dunsr and he has become a Tory princi- | 


the men against them, are sustaining no 
struggle for the rights from which the people 
are debarred; they are not even vindicating 
the independence of our country against the 
atrocious demands of a foreign despot. But 
if Ministers personate no great public prin- 
ciple, champion no great public measure, they 
may justly say that they are no worse than 
other Liberals, for there is no man speaking 


‘out hismind. Lord Campsegti, like CHARLES 


belongs to the Germanized Whig party which | James Fox and other jurists of past genera- 


¢onsiders itself to be for evermore in posses- 
sion of office and its approaches. The most 
like a living Tory at the present day is Mr. 
Drsraxut, who is as much like a living Tory 


ions—like jurists of our own day—has de- 
clared that resident burgesses have a right to 
vote in the election of a member of Par 


iliament ; that they have that right at common 
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as Mr. Cuarves Kwan is like Ricuarp III. | iaw, which is only suspended by our so-called 
He plays his part admirably, and ‘ Lord, | reform statutes. But we look in vain for the 
how he keeps his countenance!’ But all his | man who stands out to claim that existing 
notions are obsolete. He is a political | right of the British people. There is com- 
Ruskin, who would introduce ‘ the Stones of | promise in office, and therefore there is com- 
Venice’ into the debate of the week. He is | promise in opposition, compromise in the in- 
perpetually for reviving Runnymede, only he dependent party below the gangway. Any 
moves an amendment on the proceedings of | statesman who could take heart of grace and 
that memorable field, and would omit Magna! embody the just claims of the people to a 
Charta. His aim is to lead the House of | recognition of their existing rights, that man 
Commons with ‘ideas’—things about which | would again call our Opposition into being, 
his following know so little that they agreed | and would establish the right of himself and 
to support him in office, to try how ‘ideas’ | his friends to be ‘ sent for’ on the next occa- 
would work in the management of English | sion. 
administration. ‘The best man of the mixed | 

mob which is not admitted to the north side BANKRUPTCY REFORM. 

of the House, and is therefore contented to | Havinea dealt with the questions of expense, 
take his place on the south side, is Sir Joun | and the qualifications and practice of the 
Paxuveron, the leading advocate of popular | officers, let us now devote a little attention 


ucation ; a man more liberal than most on ; to the powers of the Court of Bankruptcy as 
the Liberal side of the House, but for some | a legal tribunal. 


ilio refusing to leave the sign of the 

ureh and Crown. So that he forfeits his | payment of disputed claims. It may issue 
position in a Liberal Cabinet; but being |cireulars to debtors of estates winding up 
his company, he could not muster a|ynder its jurisdiction, it may even go the 
ory Cabinet after his own improved fashion. ‘length of summoning a debtor to show cause 
As to the half-dozen gentlemen called | why he does not pay; but if he has a colour. 
Peelites,’ they differ from each other even | able pretext ready in the shape of a defence 
more than they differ from every party in | (which he always has, as a matter of course), 
ent. All these persons form a large | the expense, trouble, and risk of suing for 


of supernumeraries that fill the benches | the claim in the ordinary county or superior 
mm their side of the House, 





an Opposition. ‘tion, will naturally consult his own in- 


os they are there they must do something, | terest in preference to that of the cre- 
y 
floulty is to find a function for them. They | which, untouched, will just pay his com- 





In the first place it has no power to enforce ‘estate. The law certainly gives 
siderable powers, but it forgets 
any inducement for him to put 


possess of the bankrapt’s 
duct, nature and wine of his 
-racter of his book debts, and fairness 
hood of his accounts, one would think 
ee at some cost for the 


_of ise, and they|courts are then thrown upon the Official dom, has thought otherwise, and the 
delude the public into the belief that there is | Assignee. A prudent officer, in such a posi- an official scramble for assets without any 
‘real checking power, and a routine 


to keep up appearances ; but the dif-| ditors, and refuse to risk the small assets, 





under the convenient 
holding security.’ 
sideration has been given, whether 
veyance has been legally made, and 
over the property can be mai or 
whether there has been nothing more than & 
fictitious transfer between the and 
an accommodating and interested ive, 
for the purpose of soouring eae to begi 
trade with again, can only be ascertained 

a tardy and expensive trial against men 
who have taken the precaution to secure 
the sinews of war out of the of 
the ill-used creditors. The court has a check 
upon this kind of dealing in that part of the 
statute providing the punishment for what is 
called a‘ fraudulent preference;’ but the 
offence is so difficult to define, and so much 
more difficult to prove, that out of a hundred 
such gross cases not one is dealt with as it 
deserves to be. When the judicial wrath 
does descend, it punishes the bankrupt by a 
suspension of certificate, but it has no power 
to benefit the estate and increase the divi- 
dend. The fraudulent a with his 
illegally and unjustly acqui perty, 
“dhe oe of the Coont wanda Pefone the 
eyes of the Official Assignee, who, having an 
establishment to kee 5 Der a family to 
maintain, very properly declines the risk of 
attacking a man in such an entrenched posi- 
tion. 

Again with regard to compromises of claims. 
If the law and practice on this point in the 
Bankruptcy Court were more clearly defined, 
and the trade and official oo had the 
power of acting as they w undoubtedly 
act if they were mercantile men managi 
their own affairs, it would be of —— 
benefit to the trading community. Upon 
the break-up of a co tion like the 
British Bank, it is not alone the shareholders 
who become timid or dishonest, it is the nu- 
merous large and small debtors of the bank, 
who begin to look into their affairs and judge 
whether it will not be profitable or 
to declare asuspension. It is then that the 
clumsy and ineffective machi of the 
Court especially manifests itself. 
Official Assignee has no power to arrange or 
compromise; the matter is 
servedly in the hands of the solicitor to the 
fiat, whose interests centre in costs, and 
whole troops of insolvent petitioners are 
created day after day, with assets barely 
sufficient to cover the heavy 

Another serious defect is the fact that, 
with all the lavish expenditure of the court, 
the Trade Assignee, usually the principal 


the hold 
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most active creditor, is | i without 
compensation for time, know and 
trouble expended for the benefit of the 
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in action. The experience that 


trading 
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benefit 


y of creditors. But the law, in 
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signature 

given as a matter of course at a thing called 
an ‘audit.’ . 

The necessity for proving debts in a place 
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filled with curious listeners, reporters, &c., is 
another defect in the practice of the court. 
To lose money is bad enough, without having 
your loss p before a room full of 
strangers, men in the same trade, and the 
public press. Sometimes, by the courtesy of 
the Commissioner, these sittings are taken in 
private, but there is no rule for such a pro- 
ceeding, and it is no rare thing to find that 
while one urbane Judge is acceding to this 
very natural wish of the trading community, 
an obstinate Commissioner in the next room 
is refusing to hear a ‘ trader debtor summons’ 
in private, thereby doing all in his power to 
cause a run upon, perhaps, a solvent house, 
and aiding in the good work of creating 
bankrupts. 

A great injustice to the bankrupt is the 
fact that a certificate does not absolve him 
from all debts up to that date, as is op 
supposed. He may be an endorser of a bi 
of exchange, and a judgment may have been 
granted against him upon a trial, but unless 
the plaintiff in the action thinks proper to 
sign judgment, and prove upon the estate, he 
ean hold the claim over, and come upon the 
bankrupt for payment after he has received 
the discharge of the court. 

In all cases of leasehold property, where 
the assignees refuse to take the lease amongst 
the assets (and they have the option), the 
bankrupt, unless he can arrange with the 
landlord, is still liable for any rent that 
becomes due after the fiat. Sureties also for 
payment of money or breach of trust are not 
discharged by bankruptcy from any liability 
in respect of embezzlements or insolvencies 
occurring on the part of persons for whom 
pg are bondsmen, after the date of the 

at. 

The complaint that the Commissioners do 
not give a more frequent or lengthy at- 
tendance goes to show (as the work is got 
through) that there is a glut of officers for 
the business requirements of the place. The 
peculiar organization of the court (with its 
attendant affidavits, powers of attorney, ad- 
journments, meetings, delays, &c.), goes to 
swell the costs of the fortunate solicitor em- 
ployed in a case, until he absorbs one-fourth 
of the assets. So lucrative is it to him that 
it is no uncommon thing for him to buy out 
opposing interests, rather than lose the chance 
of working a good and complicated estate. It 
is the old story of a court constructed by 
lawyers, and worked by lawyers for the 
benefit of themselves. 





THE FUTURE OF ‘THE EMPIRE.’ 


Ir is not often that good may be said to come 
out of evil. Nevertheless, there are some ex- 
ceptions; and it is certain that the recent 
attempted assassination in the Rue Lepelletier 
has, for the first time, enabled us to form a 
clear and definite idea of the position of the 
French Empire—not only of its material 
position, but, which is more important, of its 
position in the public opinion of Europe. The 
advantage of getting rid of all confusion on 
this subject need not be pointed out to 
statesmen. 

We now know what many were before dis- 
posed to deny, what we ourselves were com- 
pelled sometimes to doubt—for how could the 
truth be ascertained ?—that all the parties 
which were vanquished by the Coup d’Etat 
remain as hostile as ever to the present regime, 
and have indeed rather increased than dimi- 
nished in foree. There can be no longer any 
quibbling on this point. The menacing lan- 
guage of the Emperor, his demand for repres- 
sive laws, his violence towards the organs in 
the press of two opposite parties—the Royal- 
ists and the moderate Republicans—may be 
taken as unerring indications. But we have, 
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besides, the text of one of the repressive laws 
which have been hurriedly brought forward ; 
and this informs us that not only are all the 
men who actively or otherwise opposed the 
Coup d’Etat in December, 1851, still objects 
of suspicion to the Government, but likewise 
all those who joined M. Lepru-Ro.iy in 
1849, in his protest against the piratical attack 
on Rome (of which the Pranoris, the Or- 
SINIs, and the PrerRis are the baleful results), 
those who fought in June, 1848, and all who 
opposed the Constituent Assembly in May of 
the same year. 

Now, it is well known that the parties thus 
indicated include every shade of liberalism, 
from the most frantic Socialists to the most 
moderate Orleanists ; so that at once and for 
ever falls to the ground one of the pretences 
on which the Empire based its appeal for 
support. Its partisans have constantly as- 
serted, that if some small sections of obsti- 
nate or corrupt men continued to withhold 
allegiance, the great mass of liberal France 
had long since been won over, that the work- 
ing classes especially, and the Socialists 
(of June and May), had submitted to the Em- 
pire, partly from conviction, partly from 

atred of the party of Cavairenac, which was 
first defeated in December, 1848, and then 
again in December, 1851. It is now officially 
revealed to us that all the men who made the 
revolution in all its stages, even those who 
fought in the streets, one with the other, are 
as hostile to the Imperial Government as the 
Orleanists themselves. Nothing is particu- 
larly said of the Legitimists ; but the Specta- 
teur represented the Fusion, and we need no 
information as to the feelings of the followers 
of Henai V. 

These are important data; but we have 
learned yet more. It is now patent to all the 
world—as it has long been evident to our- 
selves—that the passiveness which France 
has recently exhibited was not in reality ac- 
quiescence in absolutism, but simply public 
weariness, want of means of communication, 
want, above all, of a reasonable object for 
which to strive—and the presence also of a 
tacit understanding that the signal for action 
would be given by the hand of Providence 
when Napoteon III. should be gathered to 
his fathers. The public mind has long been 
precisely in the same state as during the 
years preceding 1848. It was not then more 
clearly understood that the demise of Lovis 
Puitirre would be the beginning of revolu- 
tion than it has been in France any time since 
the establishment of the Empire. 

But only of late has anything reasonable 
been done towards providing for such a con- 
tingency. We believe it is now generally 
understood that, in default of proper means 
of meeting, a sort of implicit reconciliation 
has been effected between the more important 
sections of the Opposition. There remain 
obstinate and sabedintia men who still 
believe in the triumph of their cherished 
doctrines; but the idea of compromise and 
mutual concession has at length, perhaps for 
the first time, found favour in France. This 
is in itself a great advance. When such a spirit 
is abroad, the dangers of a revolution are 
already half averted. But more than this has 
been effected. We enjoy the confidence of 
several marked men, totally unconnected one 
with the other, and who represent all the 
various stages of French Liberalism we have 
already mentioned—aye, and many more— 
and we are enabled to state, partly from their 
example, partly from their testimony, that the 
idea of seeking any triumph of absolute doc- 
trines has been indefinitely adjourned in 
France by the best and most influential minds, 
and that nearly all desires have merged into 
one humble and moderate tendency to some- 
thing better, Of course this may be regarded 





——— 
by some as the h or self-deceit of 
adversity. But we do not think it is g0, 
The talk current about ‘ something better’ ig 
rational; meditation has evidently flowed in 
the right direction; its result is the result 
that any stranger would arrive at who knows 
anything about the capabilities and require- 
ments of France. We need hardly add that 
a monarchical revolution is now the fondest 
hope of men who have formerly talked with 
Béranoer of ‘ giving alms to the last King.’ 
This is admirable—not more to sturdy con- 
stitutionalists than to others who still love 
to look forward to the flying horizon of per. 
fection. 

On the other hand we must not omit to 
notice the steps taken by the Empire for itg 
defence, nor forget that if attacked its resist. 
ance would be heroic and probably successful, 
Let us not commit the impertinence of ad- 
vising French liberals as to their duty. We 
may say, however, that we should look with 
extreme alarm on any attempt to try armed 
conclusions with the Empire; for a failure 
would be the greatest disaster that could hap- 
pen to liberty. Though we could not call it 
criminal if successful, and though we could 
not class it therefore in any case with the 
recent affair of the Rue Lepelletier, we 
should be obliged to say that it was, if un- 
successful, a mistake. Perhaps even the time 
has not yet come in any way. We know 
some very fierce Republicans who think so, 
and whose prayers for the Emperor’s life are 
more ardent and perhaps more sincere than 
many that have recently been sent up to 
Heaven in France through the official medium 
of the Moniteur. 

It is positively repeated by those who best 
know A or takes place in Paris that the Em- 
peror never understood the real truth as to 
the state of the public mind with reference 
to the fortunes of his dynasty until the burst- 
ing of the hand-grenades. The lurid light 
of fulminate of mercury enabled his glances 
to pierce farther than they had ever pierced 
before. He saw that nahehe neither the 
public nor the officials, neither his enemies 
nor his friends, still less the representatives 
of foreign Powers, regarded what exists in 
France as a permanent arrangement. The 
joy which every one expressed at his escape 
struck him to his heart. He was not spared 
one jot of the humiliation. From all sides 
he learned that he was regarded as an expe- 
dient, little better than a rag to stop a leak 
until the vessel could get into port. His wife, 
his son, his family, his institutions, were esti- 
mated at less than nothing. Everything for 
which he had filed his mind was condemned 
by public opinion to vanish as soon as he 
drew his last breath; and Banguo’s issue 
was calmly waiting over the Channel to take 
up its inheritance. 

We have here the true explanation of his 
subsequent conduct, of the reckless and vio- 
lent manner in which he has attacked the 

ress, of the curious historical heresies he 

as promulgated with reference to the policy 
of WittraM III. of England, of the —_ 
and importunate way in which he has m 
arrangements for a Regency, and, above all, 
of the strange and most dangerous call on 
the army to make a sort of pronunciamento 
in favour of his dynasty. Pronunciamentos 
are always dangerous things; and we are 
almost inclined to think that this mistake 
was suggested by the Spanish lady who shares 
the Imperial throne. 
the soldiery as represented by their Colonels 
in this specific case, we do not attach an ul- 
due importance. It may be true, as has been 
remarked, that some regiments may consider 
themselves bound by them. But it is pro- 
bable that others would resent this unwar- 
rantable use of their names. The repre 
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of the transaction is the oo 
couragement given to the most ignorant an 
most apna class in France, whilst all 
are notoriously gagged, to flaunt 
an insolent bravado, and swear to trample 
out the last spark of public virtue. By 
the barracks may come really to 
jeve they are the most important estate 
in the country; and whilst a disarmed 
and silenced population are preparing for 
brighter things, some discontented general, 
colonel, or corporal, grossly imagining that 
Liberalism means merely a personal dislike 
to the present Emperor, may undertake to be 
the saviour of his country, and definitively 
amped at the mercy of a succession of 


ian mobs. 





THE PRUSSIAN ALLIANCE IN EUROPE. 


We have nationally advanced beyond the 
int at which the marriage of a Princess 
would affect the character of our foreign 
policy. Yet some considerations arise out of 
the alliance of Queen Vicrorta’s daughter 
with FrepeRick-W1ItL.iaM of Prussia which 
deserve to be stated. It will be remembered 
that, when the plan of this union was some- 
what unpopular, we analyzed the Royal class 
in all parts of Europe, and showed that, de- 
ducting Roman Catholic princes, married 
princes, pauper princes, ridiculous princes, 
rinces in peril, and boy princes, Prince 
‘REDERICK-WIL11aM stood alone as a fitting 
husband for our Princess Roya. His reli- 
gion, his political inheritance, his rank, were 
suitable. This view, not very general then, 
has now become so popular that some half- 
dozen of our contemporaries have done us 
the honour to reproduce and acknowledge as 
their own the reasonings and explanations of 
the article in question. To this we can have 
no objection. It gratifies us to find that 
the point at which public opinion would 
arrive, after some wanderings, had been so 
accurately marked. It may be added, how- 
ever, that no slight influence may be 
exerted upon Prussian diplomacy by the 
Princess Roya herself. We know that 
the wife of the reigning King, being Russian, 
Russianized the policy of the Court. Then 
why should not the English consort of a fu- 
ture King Anglicize, to some degree, that 
policy? The intercourse between the two 
Courts will probably continue close, and the 
interchange of visits will be frequent. The 
younger branches of the families will mingle 
from time to time. An English tone, per- 
haps, will be created. In fact, it may be 
assumed that British diplomacy in Prussia 
will become more powerful through the mar- 
"— of the Princess Royat. 

f Prussian diplomacy in England the 
same might be said, were the policy of the 
British Government so personal as that of a 
German military monarch. But we have 
our supreme Parliament, which we are about 
to reform, thus laying a popular hand upon 
foreign affairs, and securing the responsibility 
of the Minister. It would be the fault of the 
English people did Frepertck WILLIAM, as 
prince or sovereign, exert more than a le- 
gilimate influence in Downing-street. We 
want, however, a great Protestant ally upon 
the Continent, as a balance to France, as a 
reserve in the event of contingencies. 
Prussia, if far behind us, is on the same 
path; France is hourly diverging. With 


‘the French Government the English a 


can have no possible sympathy. We do not 
hate the Emperor's authority, but he de- 
tests our freedom. It is a dangerous 


‘and a flourishing example continually before 


the eyes of a people who have now been 


“Openly told by their master that his sceptre 











is a bayonet, and that his mot d ordre is 
‘Silence!’ Prussia is, in some degree, a con- 
Stitutional kingdom ; it venerates intellect, it 
encourages education ; it is opposed to Con- 
cordats and Jesuitry ; it acts as a check upon 
Austria; its capital is a great centre of lite- 
rary growth in the midst of Germany. It 
contains"no population of Croats or Tartars ; 
it has no drill-sergeants on the Don or the 
confines of China. It has no Algeria or 
Cayenne. It has, what Austria has not, a 
Baron Bunsen. It has, what in France is 
extinct, a press comparatively free, and re- 
ligious discussion. It does not, like France, 
exist upon the brink of anarchy. It does 
not, like Austria, chain a Lombardy to the 
foot of a German throne. Even the Polish 
subjects of King Freprerick-WILu1ay are 
satisfied, in comparison with those of the 
Emperor ALEXANDER. FRepERrick WIL- 
LIAM is a despot, and Lovis NaPoLEon is a 
despot ; but if the latter be of ‘a new sort,’ 
the former is of the old, and the older the 
better. The world will not be astonished if, 
when the husband of our princess wears the 
Prussian crown, he should prove of a quality 
newer still. 





ALIENS AND ALIENATION. 


WE trust that the bill to be introduced by 
Lord Patmerston on Monday evening will 
involve the abandonment of no national prin- 
ciple. Ifit does, we still hope that there may 
be sufficient virtue in Parliament to ensure 
its rejection. Lord CAMPBELL pronounces 
the existing law sufficient ; Lord Dersy has 
spoken out to the same purpose; anid we 
look to the Liberal members of the House of 
Commons to be in their places when the 
enactment is proposed, in order that an im- 
mediate check may be applied to the Go- 
vernment —_ The motion for copies of 
any correspondence on the subject that may 
have passed between the two Cabinets is a 
very proper one. But we at once doubted 
whether it would be successful. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON was not desirous of showing how far 
he had acted under implied menaces. It is hu- 
miliating enough to have been jockeyed by M. 
DE Persieny into a legislative surrender. 
If, as Lord CampsBeEvt affirms, the crime in 
question may be [reached by the actual law, 
what can Lord PALMERSTON mean unless to 
appease the colonels of the French army, for 
whom,on Thursday evening, Lord GranvILLE 
was so eager to apologize? If an address of 
the Blues, demanding to be employed in 
overthrowing the French Empire, were to be 
posted up on a public building in Whitehall, 
the Count pz Morny might assume a dif- 
ferent tone. But let us beware lest, while 
conciliating the French Emperor, we do not 
incur the contempt of the French people. 
We have already disappointed and alienated 
some of the best men in the country by our 
gratuitous congratulations showered upon 
the author of their abasement, for our public 
opinion has not always been so manly as it 
now is, and time was when the Corporation 
of Cambridge might have adopted a less cre- 
ditable tone. Lovis Napo gon is driving a 
a of liberals out of France into 
Sngland, and if we are to maintain a force of 
secret police in the service of his Empire, he 
might surely afford us a subsidy, instead of 
burdening our tax-payers with the cost. We 
will repeat Lord PatmeErston’s own lan- 
guage on this subject, to which we referred 
last week. He was challenged to say whether 
the Government was about to adopt any re- 
strictive measures with regard to the refugees, 
and in reply he made the following remark- 
able declaration :— 
“TI can only repeat that which I think has been 








it must be so, because no such measure be 
taken by the Government of this country without 
fresh powers by Act of Parliament; and I apprehend 
that no Government could, even if 

clined—and the present Government are 
clined—apply for such a power with any chance of 
success—(loud cries of ‘ Hear’)—inasmuch as no Alien 
Bill, I believe, within the course of this century, has 
been passed ever giving to the Government the 
power of expelling foreigners, except with reference 
to considerations connected with the internal safety 
of this country. The British Government has never 
undertaken to provide for the internal security of 
other countries; it is sufficient for them to have the 
power to provide for the internal security of their 
own,” 


This is the principle which Lord Patmegr- 
ston will abandon on Monday evening next. 





Metropouiran Destirution.— The Rev. Robert 
Gregory, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Prince’s-road, Lam- 
beth, adds his testimony to that of the Rev. Mr. Churton, 
which we quoted last week, to the effect that great des- 
titution prevails at present among the poor on the south 
side of the water. Writing to the Times, Mr. Gregory 
states: —‘‘ We have a population of 15,000, with one or 
two exceptions, all poor. Out of such a multitude, sick- 
ness and want of work at all times create much distress. 
This is now increased and intensified by the unusual 
scarcity of work, and by the severity of the weather. 
Scores of families exist upon an allowance of bread from 
the workhouse, hundreds upon the furniture and 
they had purchased in more prosperous times, The 
and ailing have their sufferings greatly added to by the 
diminution of the comforts they require, while many 
have to endure the greatest privations. I have lately 
seen rooms stripped of nearly every article of furniture, 
and even the bedclothes pawned for food. We opened 
a kitchen to supply the more necessitous with soup at 
1d. a quart; but even this is now less sought, when it is 
mest wanted, because the penny cannot be raised.” The 
local Visiting Association is in want of funds, and can 
positively make no grant.—Similar complaints have 
been uttered from other parts of the metropolis. 

THE LATE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. —The investi- 
gations of the London and Birmingham police show that 
the engineer who made the shells used in the late at- 
tempted assassination of the Emperor of the French had 
not the least notion that those from whom he received 
instructions were refugees, or connected with any poli- 
tical party, but thought they were for some scientific 
experiments counected with legitimate warfare. The 
order and correspondence relating to them were carried 
on in the name of a foreigner known to the police, but 
not in custody. Tne police have their eye on certain 
refugees in the neighbourhood of -square, who 
are supposed to have been concerned in the plot. 

Exrraorpinary Svuicipe.—An extraordinary case of 
suicide occurred last week at Rugby. An elderly married 
woman, named Mary Over, put an end to her life by 
hanging herself. From tbe evidence of several witnesses, 
given at the inquest, it appeared that she had been for 
some time in a depressed state of mind, and cherished 
the absurd idea that she was reflected on in the popular 
novel of ‘Tom Brown's Schooldays,” as she had for- 
merly been a matron at Rugby School. The 
found, “‘ that the deceased destroyed herself while in a 
depressed state of mind arising from monomania.” 

New Inp1an Bisnoprics.—A strong appeal is to be 
made to the Government by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, and the other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and distinguished laymen who compose the 
governing body of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the Church Missionary 
Society, to subdivide the diocese of Calcutta before ap- 
pointing a successor to that see, which has become vacant 
by the death of Dr. Daniel Wilson. 

Mr. Witu1AM SAuMon, a lay vicar of Westminster 
Abbey, one of the gentlemen of the Queen’s Chapel Royal 
at St. James’s, and a musician of consi > 
died on Tuesday week at his residence in the Lower 
Cloisters, Windsor Castle, at the age of sixty-nine. He 
was buried in St. George’s Chapel, with full choral 
service. 

ADULTERATION OF FLrour.—John Manley, a miller 
of Erwick, near Exeter, has been convicted by the bench 
of county magistrates of mixing alum with his flour, 
He admitted that he had been in the habit of mixing 
six ounces of alum with every sack of four, in ignorance 
of the law. He was condemned to pay a penalty of 
201, with costs. 

MEMBERS FoR THE ScottisH UNIVERSitTIES.—A 
lic meeting was held at Jedburgh on Friday week, the 
Provost in the chair, to petition Parliament in favour of 
granting members to the Scottish Universities. 

New Rerormatory Scnoot.—A large and conve- 
nient building, to be used as a female reformatory and 
refuge for discharged prisoners, has been erected at 
Exeter, and will be opened shortly for the reception of 
inmates. 
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i islators, but j d police of literature. They do not 
Pr ae ee ecergret end ty te cuforce them —_Buinburgh Review. 

—_———— 

We have lately received some papers which tend to show that the study of 
Physiology, ‘the highest and richest of the organie sciences,’ is gaining ground 
in Oxford. ‘The first, modestly entitled 4 Note on Teaching Physiology in the 
Higher Schools, is a letter by Dr. Actaxp, Regius Professor of Medicine in 
the University, to the Rev. J. E. Mutarp, Head Master of the Grammar 
School at Magdalen College. During the last term an elementary course of 
Physiology had been introduced into the school as an experiment; at the 
end of the term the pupils were subjected to a written examination, and the 
paper forwarded to Dr. Actanp for inspection, with three questions, to 
which he replies in the letter before us. The first of these questions 
refers simply to the results of the examination at Magdalen School, of 
which Dr. Actayp speaks highly. The second is of general interest. It 
suggests the desirableness of introducing Physiology as a branch instruction in 
the higher schools. To this important question Dr. Acnanp replies in the 
affirmative, urging the introduction of the subject on a number of grounds, 
of which we can only give the three last, which are, however, suiliciently 
decisive ;— 

6. The standard of medical knowledge and medical practice will be raised in propor- 
tiom to the diffusion of Ph ical knowledge among the general public. I look, 
therefore, to the increase of a general knowledge of Physiology (and of Hygiene 
which it implies), as one of the greatest benefits which will acerue through science to 
the temporal interests of mankind. Every form of quackery and imposture in medi- 
cine will im this way, and in this way only, be . Itis, in great part, on 
this ground—on the ground of the future benefit to the people through the dissemina- 
tiom of a true perception of the groundwork of Practical Medicine—that I have 
laboured for many years te promote Physiological knowledge in this University, among 
students holding whatever rank, and destined for whatever oceupation. 

7. Probably no kind of literary composition will lead more to precision of thought 
and statement, than the early habit of describing correctly natural objects. This has 
an ebvious bearing on various competitions for public appointments. 

&. It remains only to say, whether I know any objection to beginning these studies 
at school. I know no objection which cannot be met. 

Of course there are some objections to every plan of education. The most serious 
that I have heard to the introduction of Natural History studies is, that children 
have not time. I am so satisfied that, speaking generally, linguistic and mathema- 
tical studies are of more value than any others as instruments of intellectual discipline, 
that if I thought that seientific studies (I need not here speak of the studies of the 
Arts) would either supplant or injure the culture of youth by means of them, or if I 
thought the hours of vigorous play, and manly freedom, would be abridged, 1 never 
should have advocated this addition. 

Ia this matter, however, the truth is often unperceived. Training by language and 
caleulation may be combined with, and make part of, scientific teaching: without 
precision of ideas and accurate expression, true physiological science does not exist, 
and can neither be taught nor learnt. That this is so, will appear more and more as 
time goes on;—the ideas and the language, of even my own hitherto most loosely- 
worded Art, become every year more definite and significant ; its dogmas are becom- 
ing either precise or worthless. I must allow, however, that the ideas, and conse- 
quently the nomenclature of science, are not, and cannot be, absolutely fixed: and so 
far scienee must always be a less perfect aid to instruction than the ancient Greek 
language. 

The third question relates to the best method of teaching Physiology in 
schools, and to this question Dr. AcLayp gives the following minute and 
practical reply :— 

1. For the sake of precision in a subject which contains, necessarily, many doubtful 
points, introduce, where you can, preeise definitions and numerical calculations. You 
may find many opportunities in dimensions, micregraphic and others,—in weights, in 
algebraic formule, &c. 

2. For the study of external characters, encourage the collection of the Fauna and 
Flora of the neighbourhood; including, in the ease of older boys, microscopic 








species. 
For the study ef organs and of functions, show dissections where you can. <A | 
rabbit, a rat, a sparrow, a frog, a perch, a snail, a bee, an earth-worm, and, if you | 


have a microscope, a few infusoria, will enable you, at any time of the year, to show 
some of the most important types of structure in the animal kingdom. 

8. Encourage the boys to put up microscopic objects. The minute manipulation will 
give neatness and precise habits. Little apparatus is required ; and no mess need be 
made. 

4. Write, or have written by some first-rate hand, precise osteological Monographs 
for boys, of the skeletons of the cat, the mole, the pigeon, the frog, the common 


enake, and the perch; and get some school-seciety to publish such a text-book, and | 


to supply objects instead of plates. To master them would be a capital exercise of 
close attention, of some thought, and of practical powers of comparison . 

The other paper relates to the Physiological prizes offered some time ago 
for the best Essays ‘On the Fauna of Christ Church Meadow and the adjoin- 
ing Waters;’ the first, on the Vertebrata, to be accompanied with notes on 
their habitats and history, and a collection of specimens; the second, on the 
Invertebrata, to be accompanied with a monograph of a genus, and illustrated 
with dissections and drawings. The charm of Physiological study lies very | 
mueh in the keener and move vigorous use of the perceptive faculties which it | 
occasions, in the personal activity it naturally excites by sending students in 
quest of illustrative specimens, and in the delight which follows the discovery 
of the richest scientific materials in the most familiar objects. Nothing, 
therefore, could well afford a better stimulus towards the practical study of 
Physiology at Oxford than these prizes for local specimens. 


Blackwood this month opens with a seasonable article on a subject rather 
obtruded of late on pualic notice by its injudieious friends—‘ The Condition of 








Women.’ Though somewhat redundant and diffuse in style, the paper is tem- 


. ~ : - Wii" Sly ia aaa, 
perate in tone, and sensible in substance. The writer justly complains of the 
partial and distorted point of view from which the subject is too generally re. 
garded—as though the gondition of women were a separate question, not a 
necessary and vital branch of the far wider social-condition-of- England ques. 
tion. If there is a larger number of unmarried women in the country now 
than formerly, there must be a larger number of unmarried men also, for 
with the inerease of population the proportion between the sexes has not been 
seriously disturbed. And the reason of this—the deeper cause of our , 
social state—must be investigated in dealing with the multiplication of 
spinsters which is at most only one of its effects. Then the whole discussign 
touching the rights, the duties, the condition, and influence of women, is tog 
much narrowed to the one case of single women. The writer of the last magi- 
festo on the subject—Woman’s Thoughts about Women—herself a distinguished 
lady-novelist—at the outset formally excludes married women from the cirgle 
of her reflections. As a natural result of such a one-sided view, we find that 
those who discuss the subject tend to exaggerate the number, and mi 
sent the position of the elass they exclusively consider. In reading some of 
the contributions on the subject, one would almost imagine that the existence 
of such a class at all must be regarded by the writers as quite a recent pheno. 
menon—a creation of the nineteenth century ; the fact that single-blessediness 
has existed as a well-known, and, for the most part, honourable estate, imal] 
ages of the world, being entirely overlooked. The class, however, is repre. 
sented as not only large in number, but as altogether isolated in position, Jt 
is questionable, however, whether such representations of the whole class jg 
considered in its integrity, the tendency obviously beg to narrow the ground 
still further by exeluding from the rank of single women all who are not also 
solitary, self-dependent, and self-contamed. The author just referred to, for 
instance, states as a fact patent to every person of common-sense and éx. 
perience, “that in the present day, whether voluntarily or not, one half of 
our women are obliged to take care of themselves—obliged to look solely to 
themselves for maintenance, position, occupation, amusement, reputation, life.” 
In order to meet the necessity of this their destined position, girls, it is main. 
tained, must have an entirely new education, similar to that which boys receive 
at school and college; and hence fhe eloquent denunciations of the existing 
systems of female education with which we are inundated. That there are 
defects in female education is uo doubt true, but they are not likely to be cor. 
rected by the intemperate crusade of writers who pronounce it.an utter failure, 
Towards the close of the article the writer reverts to this-aspect of the question, 
justly defending against its detractors the substantial worth of the old wn. 
conscious system as contrasted with the morbid consciousness of the news— 

We do not speak abstractly, or in general terms; we say plainly and simply, that 
whatever theoretical faults there may be in English female education, it turns out 
women as little apt to fail in the duties of their life as any class of human creatures, 
male or female, under the sun. We say that it is a mere exploded piece of antique 
nonsense to assert that society flatters women into foolishness, or permits them to be 
flattered; and that those whe find in the young girls of our families only belples 
nosegays of ornament, unqualified to do service either to themselves or other pels 
are either totally unacquainted with household life, or have a determined ‘ cast in 
their vision, not to be remedied. All these things are patent and visible to every 
simple observer who has no theory te support; but truth often suffers herself to be 
obscured out of sheer unbelief in the power of misrepresentation ; and we do not doubt 
that many a mother of a family, who knows a great deal better if she but took time 
to consider, receives the decision which comes to her in a book, with a show of autho- 
rity and an appearance of wisdom, supposing, though it does not tally with her own 
experie & ce, that somehow or other it must be true. The next step is, that the wise 
book gets put into the hands of young people, to fill them at their outset with false 
ideas—not of themselves, for we have generally vanity enough, all of us, to keep us 
clear in our own persons of any share in the unjust condemnation—but, what is much 
worse, of their neighbours. We protest against the whole system loudly and earnestly. 
Why a young girl should have the disagreeable idea of sex dinned into her ears all 
day long—why she should be taught to make the most. sweeping and whotesale ¢on- 
demnation of other classes around her—to believe that the servant-maidens who 
encompass her in almost every action of her life, and with whom she very likely bolds 
a natural sympathy, are in a state of such universal depravity and degradation that 
the greater part of them are married, if at all, ‘just a week or two before materuity; 
and that among the married people te whom she looks up ‘a happy marriage is the 
most uncommon lot of all,’ and the condition most frequently ‘ an unholy state,’—we 
confess we are totally at a loss to perceive. What is likely to be the natural product 
of such teaching? A woman perpetually self-conscious—no longer a spontaneous 
human creature, but a representative of her sex—conscious of purity in her own pet- 
son, but doubting every other—fancying that she has found out a new condition, and 
a new development of feminity, yet holding fast by the hundred-year-old traditions 
of frivelous education and social flattery—*‘ pretty dolls, the playthings of our lords 
and masters,’ and all the other humbug of ancient times—fancying, if she does not 
marry, that it is because her views are higher and her principles more elevated than 
those of the vulgar persons who do ; and that, looking over their heads, she is able to 
perceive how unfit they are for the relations which she herself will not accept—a 
woman who sincerely pities other people’s children, and other people’s servants, and 
looks on with an observant scientific compassion at the world, which is going gr 
to ruin, and out of which she is half afraid good sense will die in her own person. 
it to this extent of wisdom and superiority that we desire to see our daughters grow? 
—is this the model after which we would willingly frame them? For our own part, 
we can only say, let us have back Pamela, and Clarissa, and the Speetator. Tf our 
young people are to be instructed in the social vices, by way of establishing their ow? 
morality, let Richardson once more be the support of virtue. It is better to tell the 
story of the much-tried milkmaid, which is visibly a fiction, than to preach philoso- 
phical suggestions of universal wickedness, which are sapposed to be true. 
«People I have never Met’ is the title of a paper containing pleasant satirical 
sketches of some well-known social types of character, who enjoy a kind of 
prescriptive but fictitious reputation. The following is a specimen:— 

“ Wardle is a capital fellow, I assure you—no nonsense about him.” Who has not 
heard of Wardle? Whe can honestly say he has the pleasure of Warile’s 
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? I got introduced to one of the Wardles, fondly hoping that at last I 
; the man with no nonsense about him. But the illusion quickly vanished. 
“found him a large man, bald and ventripetent, loud in voice, coarse in manner, and 
jn intellect. He wore mutton-chop whiskers, and had strong opinions about 
who, he thought, were all dirty and exiles. He had strong views on 
and statesmanship, without any acquaintance with history or political 
He thought birth and blood nonsensical prejudices, and refinement effe- 
He never read novels; his newspaper sufficed. He despised poetry, and all 
that studf. He bought pictures as furniture, but pronounced the old masters ‘ all 
» He knew nothing of philosophy or science, but asked for common sense. 
as Ihave common sense, sir, I don’t care a button who has philosophy.” 
his eldest son to college, and ran into debt to keep him there; not that he 
in Greek and Latin, but he was as proud of ‘ my son’s friend, Lord Fid- 
1 as if he had a great deal of nonsense about him. In the domestic circle he 
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with robust energy; but, on the whole, he did not strike me as being wholly 


lt 
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nonsense. 

- Other people besides Wardie I have met, who bore the same proud character, but I 
them all belonging to one of two classes—either they were free-and-easy 
who conceived that taking every possible liberty with you, your name, your 
your horses, and your friends, was proof of their having no nonsense about 
; orelse they were coarse, rude people who jarred upon your sensibilities, and 

made virtues of their very deficiencies. 
~ The best men I have known have beem more generous than prudent, more 
imaginative than Bentham, less virtuous that Cato. They have been fond of children, 
‘ ofanimals, of poetry, of art, of sentiment, of joking, of buffoonery, of extravagance, of 
society, of honours, of picnics, of dances, of private threatricals—in short, men 
with no inconsiderable amount of nonsense mingled in their daily lives; but one form 
of nonsense they were entirely free from, and that is the pretension of having no non- 

sense abont them. 

The most readable and vividly interesting paper in the present number is a 
journal sent to Ziony, by Colonel Burton, from the very confines of eiviliza- 
- tion, just as he was on the point of plunging into the depths of Central Africa. 
It's entitled ‘ Zanzibar ; and Two Months in East Africa ;’ and contains some 
admirable sketches of primitive Arab life and manners in that island metropolis 
_ of the Imaum of Muscaz’s possessions. Here is a sketch of the late ruler :— 
Our error in dealing with Orientals is always one and the same. If a man evinces 
signs of superiority, we push him hopelessly before and beyond his age. The late 
ruler of Zanzibar was probably as shrewd and enlightened a prince as Arabia ever 
produced, yet we overrated his powers. A beautiful model of a steam-engine was 
gent out from England; it was allowed to rust unopened in his stores. Like all Ori- 
entals, he was ever surrounded by an odious entourage, whom he consulted, trusted, 
‘and apparently preferred to his friends and well-wishers. He believed firmly in the 
African fetiss, and in the Arabian Sahin’s power of metamorphosis; he would never 
‘ flog a Mganga, or medicine-man, nor cut down a ‘ devil's tree.’ He sent for a Shaykh 
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whose characts were celebrated, and fastened the paper with a silver nail to the door- 
- way of Colonel Hamerton’s sick-room, thereby excluding evil spirits and the ghost 
of Mr. Napier, who had died in the Consulate. He refused to sit for his portrait; 
evan Colonel Smyth’s History of Knight-errantry and Chivalrous Characters failed to 
tempt him—for the European peasant’s reason, it would take away part of his life. 
When ‘ chivalry’ was explained to him, he remarked that only the Siflah (low fellows) 
interfere between husband and wife. His favourite axiom—a fair test of man’s 
mind—was, that ‘ Mullahs, women, and horses, never can be called good till death ;’ 
, there is no knowing when they deceive. The Société Royale des Anti- 
quaires du Nord sent him their diploma; he refused to belong to a body of gentlemen 
Who robbed graves and snatched corpses. The census of Zanzibar being proposed to 
* him, he took refuge with Allah from the sin of numbering his people. When tide- 
gauges were sent by the Geographical Society of Bombay, he observed that ‘ the 
» Creator had bidden the ocean to ebb and flow—what else did man want to know 
about it? Such was his incapability of understanding European affairs, that until 
death-day he believed Louis Philippe to have carried imto exile, as he himself would 
have done, all the fleets and the public treasury of the realm. And, finally, he could 
never comprehend a republic—‘ who administered the stick?’ Yet, peace to his soul! 
he was the model of Arab princes; a firm friend to the English nation, and a great 
admirer of the ‘ Malikat el Aazameh,’ our most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Fraser contains this month a curious specimen of the modern antique—a 
Canterbury Tale, ‘attempted in the manner of Cuavcer,’ by Mr. Laicu 
Hvxt. One cannot help admiring the fresh, vigorous, and versatile activity 
of this literary veteran. While a new drama from his pen is nightly acted at 
the Lyceum, he attempts a continuation of the Canterbury Tales in Fraser, 
The tale—that of the Tapiser, or wpholsterer, he being one of the five pilgrims 
whose tales are not reported by Cuaucrr—is the exquisite story of the origin 
of white and red roses given by Sir Jonny ManpEvIL.e, versified in antique 
phrase and metre. The imitation of the old style is well done, but in our opi- 
tion not worth dog. We would rather have had a poetic version of the story 
in Mr. Hunt’s own style. ‘False Views of Mcanness, by a Grumbler,’ points 
out some familiar illustrations of the two opposite meannesses of wealth- 
Worship and extravagance. ‘A Ride in Mexico’ is a fresh and vivid sketch of 
travel, and ‘ Charles James Napier’ a fine study of character. 
The Dublin University Magazine has a number of good articles this month, 
amongst the best of which are a biographical sketch of the late General 
Havetocx, and a paper on ‘ The Sanitary Condition of the Army.’ 





THE FOUNDER OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
William Paterson, the Merchant Statesman and Founder of the Bank of England. By 
8. Bannister, M.A. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 
Wim Paterson was among the wisest men of his age, and this biography 
# a fitting memorial of his patriotism and genius. Mr. Bannister, formerly 
Attorney-General of New South Wales, has devoted great labour and 
Sagacity to the search for materials, and to the analysis of the 
statesman’s opinions, as well as of the claims he established to the 
Veneration of his countrymen. Paterson, though he founded the Bank of 
England, originated the Sinking Fund, advocated many hiyh principles of 
@orals and economy when such advocacy was misunderstood and s » 
4nd projected vast designs of peaceful civilization in the New World, figures 


harsh and feeble, self-willed and vacillating. He ate, drank, slept, and P 


SS 
but dimly in history. Within a atter the date of his birth his story 


I\ had become a vague tradition, even in Scotland; by many he has beencon< 


founded with Jobn Law, whose principles he steadily for 
years; indeed, some of the soundest maxims now 
reference to finance, banking, and mercantile speculation are to be found 
in the writings of William Paterson. Several persons have to 
become his biographer. Twice exiled, a traveller in Europe and 
reviving the ardour of the freebooting without its rapacity, a_phi- 
lanthropist, an adventurer, economist, and a politician, his career was full. 
interest, although portions of it are obscure. Thus, little is known of him 
with certainty during the fifteen years of his banishment from Seotland ; the 
details of his early life are so hopelessly beyond reach that Mr. Bannister 
resorts to the legendary platitude inevi in such cases, that William 

aterson, ing to report, owed much to the influence of a remarkable 
mother, He has succeeded, however, in producing a very creditable and 
attractive book, and, as we are gratified to learn, he will complete his task 
by republishing the works of the merchant statesman who established the 
Bank of England. An examination of the authorities quoted leaves no 
doubt that the present volume has been conscientiously and laboriously 
composed, 

The obscurities of Paterson's career commence at the outset. It is un- 
determined whether he was born in Dumfriesshire or elsewhere ; his birth 


| took place, apparently, in March or April, 1655; his parents were tenants 


of competent fortune, as well as proprietors. How or where he was 
educated is unknown, but there seems no doubt that he was intended for 
the ministry of the Kirk; before attaining his majority, however, he seems 
to have been warned out of Scotland by the Council warrants against sus- 
pected confederates of the outlawed Presbyterians, and to have sought 
refuge in the house of a relative at Bristol. In the list of London merchants 
belonging on the scien. of Charles LI. the any of Paterson occurs, and it 
is certain that during this period he was not only engaged to an important 
extent in commute, ta tat me laying im his mind those which 
afterwards constituted the objects of his single-hearted life. Darien 
scheme was early fostered, and it was not long before sundry mali 
began to calumniate the Seottish buecaneer; but their charges rest neither 
upon evidence nor upon probability. Paterson knew Henry Morgan 
sonally, it is true, but so id Sit Hans Sloane ; moreover, he was in al Re. 
lihood acquainted with the freebooting chiefs who led so many e 

to the Eastern Archipelago, to the ultimate advantage of legitimate com- 
merce, but his first actual visit to Central America was when he went with 
the Darien fleet in 1698. Doggrel poets, who celebrated his achievements in 
a style similar to that in which they related the enterprises of John Smith 
among the ‘salvages’ of Virginia, testified to the good character of ‘judi- 
cious Paterson,’ who appreciated the jingled axiom, “Trade has a secret 
nature none can see, tho’ ne’er so wise, except they traders be.” The - 
ments expounded in his grand pro of a Couneil of Trade (annus 
the work to be his) relieve him from the aecusation of eompliefty in the 
theories of the ocean outlaws. In 1691, indeed, we find him occupying a 
high social position, the friend of Fletcher of Saltoun, Baillie of Tenth. 
wood, and Sir Theodore Jansen; he oted the ization of the 
Hampstead Waterworks Company, and Sir John ‘Trenchard, afterwards 
Secretary of State, and Sir Dalby ‘Thomas, were his colleagues in the diree- 
tion. Public writers held him up as an example of commercial i 
and nobly-acquired fortune, so that, as Mr. ister very 
shows, the romance of his friendless wanderings is exploded. 

Then came a proposal to found a Royal Bank of England, and of course 
official opposition encountered the projector, whose principle of the 
absolute necessity of being able to pay all bills in cash on demand ‘was 
fatal to the schemes of the Chamberlens, the Briscoes, the Murrays, the 
Porters, and scores of other ingenious projectors of forced paper money." 
Shares were immediately taken to the amount of 1,200,000/.; the list 
filled withir ten days. However, ‘the funds of the Bank of England 
its plan did not extend wide enough for the needs of London,’ aceording 
to the views of Paterson, who proposed to develop still further the prin- 
ciple of Joint-Stock Banking, But the directors of the State Bank, when 
he announced the Orphan Bank, objected, and he resigned his seat, receiy- 
ing no recompense for his conspicuous services. Nor did he cease 
efforts to promote the general commerce of the Sry. By his hand ¥ 
drawn up the Special Act of 1695 for regulating the trade to 
America, the East Indies, and the North; at the same time his own 
amounted to no more than ten thousand pounds ; he had sold out of 
Bank of England, and his investments were in the Orphan Fund, the 
ompetind Weterweck Company, and the Darien Stock; his wife had 
property at Pimlico, and he himself possessed a house in St. Giles’s in the 
Fields. At this moment he encountered one of the principal obstacles 
of his life; the members of the Scottish Co: ny, 2 of levying 
money, and acting as a corporation without legislative sanction, were 
ordered by the House ef Commons to be impeached, and Paterson was 
among the inculpated persons, with two merchants named Cohen and 
Coutts. Another misfortune was the accidental miscarriage of a large 
amount of the Darien Company’s capital entrusted to his care. 
through the ordeal of a close meg with unblemished honour, but the 
incident was the source of extreme difficulties to him during the remainder 
of his career. 

In 1698, the Darien fleet sailed from Leith; twelve hundred men embarked 
in five stout ships; wany who were not permitted to accompany them w 
and clung to the ropes and timbers. But Paterson was not in co 
nor was he even appointed to administer the affairs of the colony ; a headless 
council of seven superseded the great originator and champion of the enter- 
prise. Poetical justice was visited upon the envious company, and the 
settlement became a ruin. Instead of despairing or resenting the ill-treat- 
ment of himself, Paterson began to frame a new scheme. According to 
Mr. Bannister, he wrote at this time the famous Proposals for a Couneal of 
‘Trade, attributed generally, and by Dugald Stewart in particular, to the 
erratic financier John Law. ‘The argument occupies a chapter, and appears 
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satisfactory ; but such a question should not be hastily decided. Mr, Ban- 
nister says :— 

That Paterson wrote the book these views will be proved by a chain of 
evidence seldom found in cases of disputed authorship or anonymous books; and it is 
not improbable that some of the links of the chain, quite new, it is thought, to obser- 
vation, may help the solution of other enigmas still met with in our political literature 
—such, for example, as the authorship of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 

From the work itself we quote one remarkable passage : 

‘Those dissolute people,” he says, “called beggars are a sort of thieves ; for, al- 
though they be somewhat more tame and familiar with us, yet are they really but 
another cut of thieves. By this we mean only such as make begging the whole or 
any part of their trade or business. For there is no doubt but one man not only 
may, but hath a right to beg or desire a favour of another, in a strait or difficulty, or 
upon an emergency ; but that anything of mankind should make this their business, 
or any part thereof, is not only contrary to justice, but to all good order among men. 
Indeed, it is wonderful to think that ever anything that looks like or pretends to be a 
government of men, but especially of Christians, who pretend to be the best and 
wisest of men, should allow such a disorder to human society as a professed trade of 
begging ; especially since people and their industry not only are the truest and most 
solid riches of a prince or state, but in respect of them all other things are but ima- 


Paterson's new plan of attack upon Spanish America, his intercourse with 
the King, his controversy with John Law on paper money, his election as 
member of Parliament for Dumfries, the disgraceful behaviour to him of 
Queen Anne, the decay of his private fortune, his social habits, and his 
struggle in Parliament for an indemnity, furnish Mr. Bannister with the 
materials of a very interesting narrative, much of which will be new to the 
ordinary reader. The indemnity was at length granted, and he then origi- 
nated the Sinking Fund. Mr. Bannister thus winds up the story :— 

In early youth he had quitted home under hard persecution, but it sent him forth 
equal to his struggle of life almost alone. 

In manhood, every check in his prosperous career seemed to constitute only a 
starting-point for higher objects. When impeded, both in the Bank of England and 
the Orphan Bank, he turned with extraordinary vigour to the Darien enterprise. 
When that was ruined, he applied with equal vigour to the home improvement of 
Scotland, and to defeat erroneous views of finance. When the Union, so much his 
work, proved barren to him of personal benefits, he devoted years to his pen, and 
with eminent success. It was only now, with declining strength, and with an awful 
ruin full before his eyes, when the vast majority of his followers were stone-blind, 
that he sank into his grave, crushed, with his late recovered fortune, by Treasury 
mismanagement, and sick at heart at witnessing the triumph of errors he was unable 
to check. 

This biography of William Paterson, intrinsically valuable and interesting 
to all classes, is peculiarly welcome as a book for the instruction and encou- 
ragement of the young. 





MR. BAGEHOT’S ESSAYS. 
Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen. A Series of Articles Reprinted by 
fermission principally from the National Review. By Walter Bagehot. 
Chapman and Hall. 
Mz. Bacgruot’s Essays, now reprinted, are nine in number. Their subjects 
are various. From the first Edinburgh Reviewers they turn to William 
Cowper, who is followed by Edward Gibbon. Bishop Butler takes pre- 
cedence of William Shaks considered as an individual. A sketch of 
Shelley leads in an estimate of Hartley, Coleridge, and Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Macaulay bring up the rear of the procession. Examining the book to 
discover the reasons of its publication, we find them of a peculiar character. 
Mr. Bagehot is not a master of style. He writes loosely, vaguely, and upon 
a common level. Nor is he an authority in criticism. A certain flippancy 
and habit of superficial investigation are his disqualifying attributes. But 
he gossips cheerfully on li and biographical topics, and is not a 
fatiguing writer. As a republication, his work calls for no lengthened treat- 
ment ; but we notice two or three points illustrative of Mr. Bagehot’s 
manner. He is speaking of the ancients as a past-away race :— 

They are dead. ‘So am not I, said the foolish fat scullion.’ We are the English 
of the present day. We have cows and calves, corn and cotton; we hate the 
Russians; we know where the Crimea is; we believe in Manchester the great. 
A large expanse is around us; a fertile land of corn and orchards, and pleasant 
hedgerows, and rising trees, and noble prospects, and large black woods, and old 
church towers. The din of great cities comes mellowed from afar. The green 
fields, the half-hidden hamlets, the gentle leaves, soothe us with ‘a sweet inland 
murmur.’ We have before us a vast seat of interest, and toil, and beauty, and power, 
and this our own. Here is our home. 

An essay in this style is more easily written than read. If Gibbon, as an 
autobiographer, forgot the difference between himself and the Roman 
Empire, Mr. ehot sometimes forgets the difference between humour and 
mere trifling. Quoting Macaulay, who says— 

With the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there is no change. Plato is never 
sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never comes unseasonably. Dante 
never stays too long. No difference of political opinion can alienate Cicero. No 
heresy can excite the horror of Bossuet— 

Mr. Bagehot appends :— 

But Bossuet is dead; and Cicero was a Roman; and Plato wrote in Greek. Years 
and manners separate us from the great. After dinner, Demosthenes may come un- 
seasonably ; Dante might stay too long. We are alienated from the politician, and 
have a horror of the theologian. Dreadful idea, having Demosthenes for an intimate 
friend! He had pebbles in his mouth; he was always urging action; he spoke such 
good Greek; we cannot dwell on it—it is too much. 

We are sorry to meet with a passage like this. When applying a bio- 
graphical microscope to the incidents of Shakspeare’s life, Mr. Bagehot 
announces as a discovery, after quoting the poet’s description of a hunt, ‘we 
knew that he had been after a hare.’ Then, Shakspeare was ‘an out-of- 
door man ;’ a worldly man, ‘ because he succeeded in the world;’ he ‘ had 
an enormous specific mee with the common people.’ In ‘spirited- 
ness,’ his style is ‘very like to that of Shakspeare.’ One passage we will 


quote at large to show what manner of Essayist we bave here :— 

How are you to know people without talking to them, but how are you to talk to 
them without tiring yourself? A common man is exhausted in half an hour; Scott 
or Shakespeare could have gone on for a whole day. This is, perhaps, peculiarly 











necessary for a painter of English life. The basis of our national character seems to | 


be a certain energetic humour, which may be found in full vigour in old Chaucer's 


time, and in great perfection in at least one of the popular writers of this age, and — 
which is, perhaps, most easily described by the name of our greatest painter—H, 
It is amusing to see how entirely the efforts of critics and artists fail to naturalize in 
England any other sort of painting. Their efforts are fruitless ; for the people painted 
are not English people: they may be Italians, or Greeks, or Jews, but it is quite 
certain that they are foreigners. We should not fancy that modern art ought to 
resemble the medieval. So long as artists attempt the same class of paintings as 
Raphael, they will not only be inferior to Raphael, but they will never please, as 
might please, the English people. What we want is what Hogarth gave us—a 
sentation of ourselves. It may be that we are wrong, that we ought to prefer some. 
thing of the old world, some scene in Rome or Athens, some tale from Carmel of 
Jerusalem ; but, after all, we do not. These places are, we think, abroad, and had 
their greatness in former times; we wish a copy of what now exists, and of what we 
have seen. London we know, and Manchester we know, but where are all these? 
It is the same with literature, Milton excepted, and even Milton can hardly be called 
a popular writer: all great English writers describe English people, and in d 
them, they give, as they must give, a large comic element; and, speaking generally, 
this is scarcely possible, except in the case of cheerful and easy-living men. Therg 
is, no doubt, a biting satire, like that of Swift, which has for its essence misanthropy, 
There is the mockery of Voltaire, which is based on intellectual contempt; but this jg 
not our English humour—it is not that of Shakespeare and Falstaff; ours is the 
humour of a man who laughs when he speaks, of flowing enjoyment, of an ex. 
periencing nature. 

There is pleasant reading in this volume, but the Essays are not so solid 
or so brilliant as to have deserved reproduction in a permanent form. 





ROYAL PRINCESSES. 
The Royal Princesses of England, from the Reign of George the First. By Mr, 
Matthew Hall. Routledge, 
Tues presents are biographical sketches of fifteen English princesses, 
from Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George I., and Queen of Prussia, to 
Victoria Louisa. The last should have been omitted. It contains literally 
nothing but digression and platitude. The following are the incidents:— 
The Princess is born on the 21st of November, 1840, christened on the 10th - 
of February, 1841, taken to Deal in 1842, and to Balmoral in 1844, has 
been educated, visited Belgium in 1852, was at the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, saw the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, has been to Paris, and 
to the Hanover-square Rooms, has been confirmed—when is not stated— 
and is now married! All this should have been noticed in ten lines, Of 
the other princesses, the accounts are more full and interesting. That of 
Sophia Dorothea, whom Wraxall describes as more beautiful than Sterne’s 
Eliza, is precisely the sort of narrative to be popular. Anne of Hanover, 
who was resolved to marry the Prince of Orange even if he were a 
monkey ; the Princess Amelia, who shut up Richmond Park, and was herself 
shut in by Mr. Bird; the Princess Caroline, who secretly supported half the 
ES prisoners in London; the Princess Caroline Matilda, who, to believe 
er contemporaries, was made of honey, coral, and alabaster, and others, 
form the subjects of lively and well-written notices. There are too many, 
however, of the Court Newsman’s elaborations. The marriage of Char. 
lotte Augusta Matilda with the Prince of ba emma furnishes several 
pages of newspaper frivolity. After the peach-coloured suit of the bride 
groom, the white and gold suit of the bride, and the ‘ dark-brown suit, 
richly embroidered’ of his Majesty have been described, we are informed 
as follows :— 

The Queen then entered, attended by the officers of her household. Her Majesty 
was dressed in white, with a profusion of diamonds. 

The Prince of Wales was next in the procession, attended by the officers of his 
establishment. ‘The dress of his Koyal Highness was a sky-blue, richly embroidered 
down the seams, and decorated with a diamond star and epaulette. 

The Princess of Wales, in a silver tissue train, with purple, lilac, and green 
trimmings, followed her Royal husband, conducted by the Earl of Cholmondeley. 

The Duke of York, in a full-dress suit of regimentals, and his Royal Duchess in an 
elegant dress—the body and train of lilac silver tissue, and the petticoat mag- 
nificently embroidered—next appeared, and were followed by the Princesses, ia 
white, according to their seniority. 

The Duke of Gloucester and Prince William were in full uniform, and the 
Princess Sophia displayed a neat and elegant dress. 

Nevertheless, the volume is creditable and timely. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 

The Student’s Manual of Geology. By J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 

It is now four or five years since Mr. Jukes published his useful work entitled 
Popular Physical Geology. In the meantime he has not been idle. In com 
junction, he tells us, with the late Professor Edward Forbes, he was re 
quested to prepare the article on Geology for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
but that distinguished Professor dying before the plan had been sketched 
out, the whole exposition of this interesting science was entrusted to Mr 
Jukes. It was the chief merit of his last work that the subjects were 
arranged, distinctly specified, and popularly illustrated. Although offeri 
nothing new as far as discovery or experiment went, the book still evid 
originality in its form and manner of treatment. In the volume now 
under notice, the Student’s Manual, Mr. Jukes has been careful to make 
it as complete as the limits he assigned to himself would permit ; but 
unfortunately, it has been rendered too bulky by the introduction of ut 
necessary lists, and the prominence that has been given to col 





sciences. The scheme of the book, it is true, is comprehensive. Mt 


Jukes intends it to be preliminary to the study of the Prixciples o 1h 


by Sir Charles Lyall; nor does he wish it to supplant the labours 

lipps, De la Beche, Ansted, Portlock, and Page, nor even of those great 
works of Murchison and others who have treated of more special portions 
geology. The student, by carefully studying the present manual, wi 
able to understand the preceding writers on Geology; it forms, in fact, & 


key by which he may unlock their cabinets of scientilic treasure, or, more F 


properly still, it is a guide by which he will be able to arrange in his 
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pind reatises of other writers on the same subject, and di est the 
Det om * will acquire from them. It is in effect a copious an intelli. 
-book. 

Fe rakes bes, as we have already said, considered and treated the science | 
- of Geology in its widest and most comprehensive sense, and not merely as | 
gn account of stratified rocks and their history. The subject is distributed | 
jnto Geognosy and Palzontology, including the history of the formation of 

series of stratified rocks, Under Geognosy, that is, the structure of 
gocks independently of their arrangements into a chronological series, 
Lithology and Petrology are separately treated, the first having special 
reference to the internal structure, the mineral composition, the texture, | 
aad other characters of rocks ; the second comprehending the larger cha-| 
facteristics of rocks, the study of rock masses, their plans of division, their | 
forms, their positions and mutual relations, and other features that can only 
be studied in ‘the field." Under the head of Paleontology, Mr. Jukes 
touches upon a much more delicate question, and one to which, too often, 
the rule of logic is not sufficiently applied. The laws which have governed | 
the distribution of life both in space and time, must naturally involve a | 
considerable amount of speculation, and no inferences should be drawn 
either by inversion or otherwise, than those which may fairly be deduced from | 
the facts established. It has not frequently been the habit among scientific | 
men in their paleontological investigations to argue that there must have | 
been animals in such and such a condition, though no traces of them exist. | 
We may reason from facts, though to do more would be to carry surmise | 
too far, and introduce a fatal laxity into the pursuit of positive knowle e. | 
Mr. Jukes has, however, refrained from entering too minutely into this 
arena of speculation. He has confined himself to describing some of | 
the chief characteristics in the structure of the known extinct races, and | 
their relations to those now living. As a natural and og mane eng y © 
to the work, a condensed abstract of the history of the formation of the 


crust of the globe, classified chronologically, is given, together with an | producing plays which were singularly unfitted to the purposes of 


account of some of the principal and typical groups of rocks known to 
have been produced, and a few of the fossils known to have lived at different 
parts of the earth during each of the known great periods of its existence. 


i PUBLICATIONS AND REPUBLICATIONS. : 
Town Life, by the Author of ‘Liverpool Life,’ published by Mr. Tweedie, 
is asomewhat partial and overdone picture of dissolute haunts and demo- 
ralizing manners. Its aim is good; but the author works himself up to a 
groan, and it is evident that the ‘town’ referred to 1s not 





Here and Hereafter ; or, the Two Altars, is a Boston novel, by Anna Athern, 
already known by her tale, ‘Step by Step; or, Delia Arlington.’ It is a 
religious story, professing to present ‘ pictures of life in some of its different 

at the present day.’ The authoress has had considerable success 
in America, and is much praised by the religious journals. Ago 

Dr. Cornwell’s Geography for Beginners, published by Messrs. Simpkin 
and Marshall, is an excellent shilling manual for the young. Dr. Cornwell 
is well known, and much respected, as a writer of educational handbooks— 


especially for children. 


YMARKET, 
| drama and broad farce at the ApELPHt, vaudeville and burlesque at the 


| unsuccess, have taught Mr. Marston better things; and his new 


| to yield her up. But there are many nice touches of nature and pathos in 
| the dialogue, and the action is easy and life-like. Moreover, the piece is capi- 


| discovery occasions him, were effectively given, 











































Che Arts. 


MR. WESTLAND MARSTON’S NEW PLAY AT THE LYCEUM. 
Ir Mr. Cuartes Ditton has no other mission, certainly it has been accorded 
to him utterly to overthrow the once prevalent notion that each London 
theatre has its spécialité. Some years ago, and we knew as positively what en- 
tertainment would be provided for us at’ each house, as the cchootbay what 
particular joint he will have for dinner on each week-day. There was SHax- 
SPEARE at the ‘ patent theatres,’ comedy and farce at the Ha melo- 


Lyceum and the OLymprc. But now all is changed, the Merry Wives of Windsor 
has been played at the Apevpat, while at the Lyceum, under the . 
management, the changes have been rung upon every style of en 
from SKAKSPEARE to rattling farce, from Othello to Your Friend 
with, it is said, profitable result in a pecun point of view. Nor, though 
essentially the tactics of a provincial manager, do we think that these constant 
changes are in the least prejudicial to the well-being of the drama: there are 
persons who would as soon think of sitting out Mr. Spurczon as Mr. SHax- 
SPEARE, and many who would infinitely prefer the sight of a Saving to 
a ‘gorgeous transformation scene;’ but all in their turn are attrac the 
special style of entertainment which they prefer, and thus are brought to see 
and judge of actors whose talent would otherwise be unknown to them. 
The last production at the Lrceum is from the pen of Mr. Wesrzanp 
Marston, a gentleman who has been hitherto regarded as the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a certain amount of poetic feeling and a taste for writing 
having, be it observed, very little knowledge of dramatic requirements, 


“dialect 
His scenes were all what the late eminent Mr. Ducrow used to call * _ 
there was no action, no situation, and, in consequence, the yawnings of the audi- 
ence, by the conclusion of the first act, were ominous. Ton however, Hy 


Hard Struggle, is a very pretty little story, well contrived, and told in simple, 
forcible, every-day language. The plot is slight enough, being simply e: 
tory of the hard struggle endured by a very honest, kind-hearted, and 
uncouth countryman, when he finds that his betrothed, who has been out in 
the world, has found there a pleasanter person than himself, and duty tells him 


tally acted: Mr. Ditton is by no means a great artist, but he has blood and 
spirit in him, and always plays as though he were in earnest—two or three 
quiet bits of despair, supervening upon the agony which the first shock of the 
Mr. J. G. Snore is, perhaps, 
the best jeune ier now on our stage; by this we mean simply a ‘ 
gentleman,’ not what is called a ‘character’ actor. Very probably he could not 
represent a fidgety man, or a used-up man, or a drunken man, but he can 
look, walk, and speak like a gentleman, and to have achieved so much is to have 
surpassed nine-tenths of the actors on the London stage. X. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
QURTIS.—On the 4th inst., at 68, Eccleston-square, the wife 
of Charles W. Curtis,’Esq.: a daughter. 
READ.—On the 3rd inst., at Lee, Kent, the wife of Edmund 
Esq.; twin daughters. 
ARRIAGES. 


active. 


Church, Paddington, the Rev. John Papillon, rector of 


-E.L.C.8. 
SIRETTON—ROBINSON.—On the 2d inst., at St. Pancras 
Church, George Stretton, Esq., of 13, Grove-terrace, 
rise, to Mary, the widow of the late John Robin- 
son, Esq., of Horton, —~ Slough, Bucks. 
JEATHS 


BARTON.—On the 5th inst., aged six months, the infant 
at Mr. Thomas Barton, of the firm of Abbott, Barton, 


PIGOTT.—On the 29th of January, en | T. C. Smyth 
Esq., late Captain of the Second (Royal North z 
ih) Dragoons, aged 35. ) 


and Lyons, 34§, 35; 
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| India Stock 


London, Friday Evening, February 5. 
Tae Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
once more to three and a half per cent., and, if gold 













Wheal Edward, have been bought. In miscellaneous shares, 

| Eastern Steam, North Britis i 
| vestment, and Australian Agriculturals have been more 
The American railway market has also improved. 
Blackburn, 9 9}; Caledonian, 94}, 943; Chester and Holy- 

| head, 37, 39; Eastern Counties, 61), 624; Great Northern, 
| 1054, 1064; Great Se oaks tae be = may Crea, 106, 106 ; 
x . al Great Western, 61, 614; Lancashire an orks 
PAPILLON—LOCHNER.—On the 3d_inst., at Trinity | 94." London and Blackwall, 6}, 6}; London, Brig 
; : °F | and South Coast, 106, 108; London and North-Western, 1014, 

den, Essex, to \Laura, daughter of the late Captain | j99. London and South- Western, 984, 994 ; Midland, 964, 
Lochner, H.E 8 97; North-Eastern (Berwick), 
(Dover), 744, 754; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 63, 63 ; 
Rhenish, 34, 3 dis. ; Eastern of France (Paris and Stras- 
bourg), 28, 28$; Great Central of France, ; 
Luxembourg, 8, 83; Northern France, 38}, 38% ; Paris 
ya. 
Swedish 4, $; Sambre and Meuse,8, 8}. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 





















420 lbs. Odessa, 23s. to 23s. 6d.; Turkish, 21s. to 21s. 6d. 
3 = — wy 3 Oats, Ee ges ab 

orfo ur, 31s.; -; French 4 Marks, : 
Good French Marks, 35s. To 36s. : 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


eet February 2. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Samvugt MENDEL, Fen- 
church-street, City, commission agent. 

‘BANKRUPTS. -- Jonn Watson Litrier, Lower Bd- 
monton, Middlesex, apothecary—Taomas ELisHa DEACON, 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, tanner — FRANCIS 
Stevens, Earls Barton, Northamptonshire 
Tuomas TOMKINSON RILEY, Wolverhampton, 
wineand spirit merchant— WILLIAM Newey, W: - 
ton, Staffordshire, grocer—JoHN Bynee Se. - 
shire, licensed victualler—Jonn Kyisz, Dunchurch, War- 
wickshire, baker — BgnsamMin H1x1, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, licensed victualler— MicHAEL MICHABL, 
Aberaman, Glamorganshire, grocer—JoHN BROWNE, Ply- 
mouth, Devonshire, fringe maker — JAMES BRADBURY, 
Lindley, Yorkshire, grocer — JonHn SCHOFIELD, ocky 


Australasian, Scottish In- 





ire, 934, 
hton, 


97, 98; South - Eastern, 


Dutch 


—; Great 





Danish, 16, 18; Royal 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. Carp Birchin, 
Forfarshire, ps MONCRIEFF, Gusgew, eum 
nt—H. GEBBI£, Kilmarnock, skinner — R. PARKER, 





con- | 1; lisp | ick, near Glasgow, commission merchant — W. Mao- 
tinues eo in as anticipated, will go toa lower rate before sore ry yom | wie Dea DONALD, Glasgow, sewed muslin man : 
Easter. re has beena demand at the Bank for dis-| py Bills, £1000......| 22 p | 22 p | 25 p | DOCK, G iw, -R. Barcray and D. EB. 
count on bills, although elsewhere the bill discounters Ditto, £500............ | 21p | 25 p | cLay, G merchant— J. Wrrer and W. 
are doing first class six months bills at three per cent. The | Hitto’ Small...........! 2p |... |p| Wp Glasgow, hts—W. MACFARLANE and J Mackay, Glas- 
made in Consols have been considerable, while | . ee — gow, pipe manufacturers Bryce and J. Frr- 
monthly settling shows that there has been no great FOREIGN FUNDS. GUSON, man urers — J. GREY, 
amount of speculative buying. Money is hardly to be lent | Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING | contractor. 
at any remunerative price, and this plethora must cause a | HURSDAY EVENING.) yy tden February 5. 
tise in other securities besides the funds. No doubt agreat | Brazilian Bonds. ......... 1033 | Portuguese 4 perCents. .., BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—Jony Youne, Penton- 
deal of money is kept idle waiting for a favourable Indian | Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 98} Russian Bonds, 5 per ville-road, King’s-cross, HARLES ISAAC, Bristol, 
loan; but that once ratified, the Png on and gua- | Chilian 6 per Cents....... os ea ccsaeniensistncncntnes on merchant. 
Tanteed stocks will be bought up, and from them the inves- | Chiliau 3 per Cents....... Russian 44 per Cents..., 100 BANKRUPTS. — Wit11am Keyyes and Tomas 
tors must turn their attention to good railway shares, and | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 65b Spanish.........cccseeerseeees Keywes, Salisbury, merchants—WILLIaM WELLER, Wool- 
securities more or less hazardous. Consols since the | Dutch 4 per Cent.Certf.100 Spanish Committee Cer- wich, stone mason—HENRY OBALLENG: Bristol, vie- 
— have been done at 96; Turkish Six per Cent. Stock | Equador Bonds ............ of Coup. not fun........ 5 | tualler — FREDERICK Tuomas Hyper, tea 
99}; Peruvian and Buenos Ayrean and Brazilian are in | Mexican Account ......... 20 Turkish 6 per Cents...... 99 | dealer—JonN BouRNE, 
demand ; Russsian Five per Cents. at 112. 


; Peruvian 44 perCents.... 80 | 

The East Indians are well supported, and are all at high | Portuguese 3 per Cents. 44) | 
ums; Pernambuco at 1 premium; Bahia and San 
stand at 15s. premium. 

The Canada lines have shown marked improvement, all 


-_ The heavy shares, Leeds, London and North- 
Midland, South-Western, 
tly improved. 

tobe 2 
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and Great-Western | of in 
The Great-Western dividend is | but the 
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Caledonians are 
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r at 95, and bid | town to buy ; 
ee. Brightons and Berwicks, Great Northern | even should 
h-Eastern are without change. 

there has been considerable business, and | 
higher. Mining shares have been in de- 
eect hie — oneeest — foreign. 

u olgus, South and North Frances, Vale | Taganrog Ghirka, 42s 
West Seton, Hingston Downs, Wheal Kitty and | os all per 496 ibs. 
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Turkish New, 4ditto.... 103} 
Venezuela4} erp Cents.. ... 


CORN MARKET. 
Sho Mark-lane, te ge February 5. 
peenrence shares being in demand. Eastern Counties | Here the dulness pervading the trade for 
past has in no way abated, though the supplies of all sorts 
excepting Barley, continue to be very 
t 3 farmers are stocking the country 
ine | per cent.,a magnificent interest for the | freely—and, in consequence, country dealers do not come to 
ne in the world! aud there is a general feeling prevailing that, 
bd Wheat decline 5s. per 4 
In joint-stock | be confined within very narrow lim 
The prices paid to-day are, fair red English . 
to 44s. per Imperial quarter; fine Stralsund and Mecklen- 
| burg, 45s. to 47s. ; Holstein, 44s.; white French, 48s. to 49s. ; 


French Malting Barley, 33s. to 34s. per 












Seome Westbury iltshire, woollen draper—J 
WLING. » , woollen OSEPH 
pee mae: Huddersol, wine eT meng te 
SON nen draper—WILLIAM Mino 

wick, “Staffordebine a Firz- 
PATRICK, Alrewas, 8 
Exsoy, Elvetham, brickmak 
HAM, Upper East Smithfield, 
Kyieut, Manchester, hardwareman — GEORGE 
Brown, Hartlepool, rope manufacturer—EDWARD BEn- 
JAMIN Bropig, Argyle-street, King’s- 

CENT SALMAVICO, Hat > 
omaee Wess, Li 


some weeks 
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markets very 
sales would 
Wheat, 42s. 


uarter, t 
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’ Warton, 
ndbach, Chester, mil ArTuur Ricz JenngEr, Winch- 
field, buyer and letter out to hire of t machines— 


EDWARD BELL, Wapping, ship chandler—Jonn Bu 
Radcliffe, Lancashire, ~ & printer—EDwanp Yustos, 


Ghirka, 43s; St.’ Petersburg, xe 
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Quintet in G minor, Mozart; Quintet in E flat, Sch 
a ; in G, solo, M by the 
boa Glee Union; solos, iinton, 
Henry Richard Paque. Pianist, 
BE. Pamer. Si admissions to yal Box, or any nou- 
. each, to be had of and Co., Chap- 
pell and Co. few reserved to be let for 
particulars to be had ane 





C=". MINSTRELS.—196th Concert, 
a, Strand. — ITALIAN OPERA 
— a ng Performance on Sat 


Stalls, 3s. — 2s.; ‘Smphi- 
at 8 

heat resis evs be had at ir. *Mitchell’s, 38, Old 
street; and at the Hall. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 
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pD*:} KAHN’S ——— AND GALLERY 
cs. Tichborne-street, poe aN 
csophy of a Mi og a ito 3 and a 
$ to 8 al _ aoe at Ths Chemistry 
= pest on Skin Diseases,” at 4; on 

“The HAIR i 8: and on “The Relati 
of the Hatle and 9. The Lectures illustrated with brilliant 





‘6 The Phil 


experiments, Dissolving Views upon a new principle, &e. 
m (for Gentlemen only) from 12 till 6, and from 7 
10. thustrated Sixpence. 


Admission, 1 Handbook, 
Programme Gratis. Dr. Kahn's Nine Lectures and a Pro- 
gramme sent post free on the +s of 12 Stamps. 


STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS give instant ) ae 
—- consumption, co he breath 


TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPHAKERS they are in- 
valuable for Cares and ee voice. They 
have a t taste. x. and Ils. per 
% "sold by all aes. 


G LEN NFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced »y HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRBESS to be 
STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


ae all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


[Pos rant to EVERY MAN who KEEPS 

a HORSE, COW, aunee, | or PIG.—THORLEY’S 

FOOD fer CATTLE, as used in 
Highness 
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Ale. Its surpassin 

3} by the highest medical and chemical suthorities of the di 

Supplied in bottles, also in casksof 18¢«allons and i— 

In| oY ARRINGTON i KER, aud CO., Wine Spirit 
Fou 1858. 54, Pall-mall. 

e 1858 > 


‘or public th We ~ ye FA of which they are 
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IMPORTANT TO 
DP SseLurion of PARTN the 
OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM of HODGE and Low. 


‘iy MANTLES, Carpe ts, Damasks, Linens, 
7a esorption, tae, Hose, Rit Ko. Be. af 
iow . a clearance. 
House, 256, 258, 960, 262, Arey 








ISAL L CIGARS! at Goodrich’s Cigar Stores, 
407, Oxford-street, London, uear Soho-square. Boxes, 
free, six stamps extra; Ib. 


ed Brands. Ord mtlng to 1 Seversign, sont 
ni amouati vereign, sen 
tawny ondon Ree Dry a | 
to any way 
station in the United Kingdom. The trade supplied. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND |*& 
COD LIVER — perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, 
ted on, and recommended 


THOMSON. of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s 





Hospitals, Sharia the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA 
w n ce) e e 
that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odous, 
and favour.” Imperial Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT - BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is are. 
seri| with the greatest suecess by the Faculty as The 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHBUMATISM, SCIATICA, biaeere DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, KETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, bee DEBILITY. AND ALL SCRO- 
ULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Numerous oon testi ial from phy 
pean — attest that, ia innumerable cases 
where other kinds of Cod Liver Oi! had been long and 
copiously inistered with little or ro benefit, Dr. pz 
JonGuH’s OIL has produced immediate relief, arrested disease, 
and restored health. 


Opinion of A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “ The Spas of Nineland,” 
Sudden Death,” & 

“Dr. Granville fal used Dr. de aay | Light- Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not 
only efficacious but uniforms i in its qualities. He believes it 
to be preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the 
guarantee of such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. Gran- 
ville has nd that this particular kind produces the 
desired tin a shorter time than others, and that it does 
not cause the nausea and — too — oy 
on the administration of the pale Newsoundland Oils. The 
Oil bein reover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s 
— onto hare themselves expressed a preference for Dr. de 

iongh’s Light-Brown Cod Laver‘ Oi” 


Sold onny in IMPERIAL Haif-pints 2s.6da 
rts, 9s.; capsuled and label 
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; Pints,4s.9d. ; 
ed with Dr. pg Jonan’s 
Stam pand Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONECAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by most resp Ch throughout the 
Provinces. 





WHOLESALE AND @BTAIL DEPOT, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, &CO.,77,8TRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
PR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 





IESSE AND LUBIN’S 
FPRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d. 
FPRANGIPANNI SacHet, 1s. 6d. 

PrayeGrpann! Soap, ts. 
FRANGIPANNI PoMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, ls. 6d. 
Sold by all fashionable Perfumers and Druggists. 
Be sure to ask for PIESSE and LUBIN’S FRANGI- 
PANNI, there are numerous imitations. 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


RECKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, recommended 
as the best for ee Se» clear and healthy Skin, 

being the old Yellow Soap, for the 
of the best materials, and not cand Sold only in One 
Shilling packets of either four rounded tablets, or eight 
s; and extra large tablets, Sixpence each.—BRECK- 
L, TURNER, and SONS, Manufacturers of Wax, 

ti , Stearine, and Tallow Candles to her M 
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ner of the M tan, and second favourite for the 
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Sociie” And'ts the sdverGsemeut of Mr. Major's parnphles 
OAL TO. ie se 

in @uother pat hang we ive that other equally miracu- 
loug’oures are set fori » which him at the head of 
Sita V Veterinary art in London,” May 10, 1856. 


T)\EAFNESS, Noises in the Head. Turkish 





a) A 


win- | extraction of reots, or any painful 


per ajesty, 
Agents to Price’s Pateat Candle Company, dealers in all other 
Patent Candles, all kinds of Household and Toilet soaps, in 
Colaa, Sperm, Vegetable, aud other Lamp Oils, &c., Bee- 
hive, 31, Haymarket, London.—Please observe each 
tablet and square is stamped “‘ Breeknell’s Skin Soap.” 


RECKNELL’ *S GLYCERINE SOAP. — 
This Beep, now —— ey i ved, is oe for 
oo Gamppeth, the ne com- 


use when the skin is 
bined ape the Ney - betening fi ect. Sold in 
Is. — BRECKNBLL, 





Packets — 

TURNER AL SONS, Bee- A wi 31, Haymarket, London.— 
Please observe that each Tablet is stamped ‘ 'Brecknell’s 
Glycerine Soap.” 


NEW DISCOVERY, whereby Artificial 
Teeth and Gums are fitted with absolute perfection 
and success hitherto unattainable. No springs or wires, no 
n. im- 
portant invention perfects the eo artof the dentist, 
a closeness of fit and beauty ppearance being obtained 
equal to nature. All imitations gesabd been be oa pomted. 
the genuine pbeles only supplied by Messrs. G 
old-establis ed Dentists, from 3s. 6d. per Taso 
name and number oa, Ladgabe-hell, 
3 ee 134, Duke- 





—, no matter how far deeayed, and effeetually prevents 
bache— Im boxes, with directions, at 1s. 6d.; by 

Sold by most Chemists in Town ‘and 

Gutta Percha Enamel.—See 





Bory Wak for Gabriel's 
he Press thereon, 





are genuine, unless | Flan 


of Grtin, Dresses, Shaw! _S. dyed and fin 





INTER HOSIERY, ef demsinten 
Underclathine for Foutt coloured W Woo < 
ndercio' n m 
~ wv, WR AD Printed 
PLANTH, Eeoneinen, 4. sterloo-place, “Pallant 


THE SYDENHAM TOP COAT i 1s made from 
the best Materials, by — of cultivated 
at the moderate sum of Two Guineas; the Fi 
Deeendee he anos att Syaemita fon aa 
tainty.-SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-ai °° 


HAT’S IN A NAME? — This query cap 
be answered by wt bag 
hill, the Inventors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 178. 6d. 
for in = ape —_ den is with the 
enham Trousers ect idea, synonymous 
ful, enay, and well-Sttog Garmeat OO 


aa tact —_—— 
4 GREAT FALL IN THE PRICE OF 

PERMANENT BLACK FROCK AND 
COATS, ?, The best fitting eenean in London, 1¢3— 
Observe, J. SMITH, 38, Lombard-sti 





Resemne, DYEING, and SCOURING 

for London.—Dirty Carpets, » Blankets, Coum 
terpanes, Muslin and Lace Curtains, an ‘all large articles, 
scoured and finished in the best sty le. Moreen and Damask 
finished aa rs 
’s vans 


A Pay -~ 
dy quaniie 


at moderate charges. Cow 
‘e, no matter 
hina a. 


deliver, free of c! 
All ods re —— Price Li 
be cme to. 


em cutews Doce tl ME. 
POLITAN STEAM BLEACHING AND DYEING 
COMPANY, 17, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, N. 


APPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR, sold ev 





where, warran , by the Makers, MA 
BROTHERS. Queen’s Cut ry W orks, Sheffield, and 67 and 
68, King William-street, City, London, where ’ the largest 


stock ot Ontteryé in the worl 


M APPIN’ Ss ‘SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 
maintain their unrivalled pny Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the tem 
aret er eallie, being their own Sheffield manufacture. 


= 5 Kans. Carvers. 


per Doz. Pair. 
Ivory 34 in. ee “4 belmont.” 16s. “~— 
Do. 4in, ° 18s. oe. 


\ APPIN’S SILVER-PLATED DESSERT 


is wha 





as. 





KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany Cases. 
e Pairs Knives and Forks, Ivory Handles, in Case...... 80s, 
Do. Pear! Handles, do. ...... %& 
2 Do. Silver-Plated Handles, do.. 8a 





\ APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE,— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special 
4 pointment to the Queen, are the only makers 
ay nly the consumers in London. Their LONDON 


Sow MS, 67 and 68, King William-street, 
dge. contain oy far the largest STOCK of ELECTRO- 
SLY R PLATE in the World, which is rene ear 
from their Manufactory, Queen’ s Cutlery W 
Fiddle ay King’s 
Pattern. Thread. Pattern 
12 Table Forks, best quality. £116 0 £214 0 43 00 
12 Table Spoons, best quality. 116 0 2140 3800 
 * Dessert Forks, best qua- 
+> a cunghagensaiialiublishegtanthacen 170 200 248 
12 sert Spoons, best qua- 
cE 3 ¢ 200 240 
12 Tea Spoons, best quality. 01660 140 178 


Messrs. Mappin Brothers respectfully invite buyers to 
inspect their unprecedented display, which, for beauty of 
ee, ext uisite workmanship, and novelty, stands un- 
rival Their illustrated Catalogue, which is contin 
receiving addition of New ~~ ey free on application— 
Maprm BRoTHers, 67 and 68, King William-street, 
Lond | Bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS # 

allowed by upwards of 200 MedicalGentlemen ay 
the most effective invention in the curative 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful in i 
effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being wornround the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
Moc-Main Pad and Pateut Lever, Seerm j withso much eat 
and closeness that it cannot be detect one be worn 
during sleep. A not fal to. circular may wand the 
Truss (whic: “cannot fail to fit) hn A post,on the 
circumference of t two inches below the 
being sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, 
cadilly, London. 


PE an ng + of asingle truss, 16s.,21s., 26s. 6d., aud 31s. 6d. 
Double lg 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 8. 
Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-offloe Orders tobemade payable to JOHN WHITE, 

Post-office, Piecadill. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAK: 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. 

They are porous, light in texture and inexpensive, and are 

drawn on like an ordinary stock king 

Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. an —Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE Manufacturer, 228,Piccadilly, Londom 
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EADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, has SIX LARC 7E SHOW- 
= exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
with those that have tended to make his 
tthe most distinguished in this country. 

ES asta tkecerenctetetnes 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
.. 88. 0d. to 6 Os. each. 
7 7s. each. 





Baths, from 

(Moderateur) from 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. 6d. per gallon. 


ERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, all 
is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
Fie lee —adinch ivery-handledtabie-knives, with high 
een. 12s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger 
from 20s. to 27s.6d. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33s,; 
feeth silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table-knives, 
6. dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s.3d. per pair; 
horn table-knives, 7s. 2 dozen ; desserts, 6s., 
carvers, 28.6d.; black wood-hand ed tabie-knives and forks, 
dozen; table steels from 1s.each. The largest stock 
existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in ¢ %es 
and otherwise, aud of the new plated fish-carvers. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
T FOR SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
twenty years ago by WILLIAMS. BU RTON, when plated 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is 
all comparison the very best article next to ster- 
ling silver that can beemployed as such, cither usefully 
orornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 


guished from real silver. 
Asmall useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed 
of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or Thread or 




















Old Sitwer Grusswiek King’s Military 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. Putters. 

Z2s.0a28.0.£ d. €8.4. 
12 Table Forks... 2803 00 8100) 
280608 0038310 

114602 202100 

1602 20 2100 

1401700 11890 

01500 380110 

0 86 0206 0160 

0110 04386 0160 

0500600 76 

02608300 39 

03905650070 

176 1120 1180 

0590700 80 

01761060118 

6499 59 0 86 

Total qeaveseeeeeeee 11 14614 12 317 14991 49 


article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
to contain the above, and a relative number of 
21. 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet, and Liqueur 
aiters, Candlesticks, &c.,at proportionate prices. 

of replating done by the patent process. 
LLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
muiobed gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of #0 Wiustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Mantelpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gase- 
Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, ‘Table Cut- 
lery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bed- 
Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c. &c.,with Lists of Prices, 
of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford- 
street, W.; 1, 14, 2, aud 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 

6, Perry’s place, London.—ESTABLISHED 1820. 








(JLAREE'S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS. 
Tin at 1s.; Lacquered or Bronzed, is. 6d. each. 

For burning the New Patent Pyramid Night Lights. 

most convenient, safe, and economical yet introduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lampdealers, and wholesale by 
§. CLARKE, 55, Albany-street, nt’s Park, and by Pal- 
mer and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E. 0. 


EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE contains desigus and prices of every 

ption of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 
and prices of every description of Bedding. 

Heal and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and 


Sent post.— 
ee Pura re Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- 





CH MODERATOR LAMPS.— The 
newest patterns of the present season.—Deane, Dray, 
have completed an extensive and choice assortment 
" ps i 20 Some S- L. to = a ae 

- each. ngray wi ces free r . Pure 
Oil for the above Lamps at the lowed sates price, 
in = = suburbs hiying or on 
letter er. eane, Dray, (opening to 
the oon London-bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 
~Scenmags on 
(oco4-NuT FIBRE MATTING. 

TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prise Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
arehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London, E. 0. 
te a amet ites on - 
LN AND INVESTMENT AGENCY 
ASSOCIATION. 
~ ound Office, 9, Adam-street, Strand, W.-C. 
of any amount, from 20/., on real and other secu- 
Tities, 140,000 trust funds ready to be invested. 
R. T. JOPLING, Actuary. 
DEPOSIT AND DISCOUNT BANK. 
gx PER CENT. is paid on all Sums received 
on DEPOSIT. Interest paid half-yearly. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON, Chairman. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


Offices, 6, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


lee 











THE LEADER 


“EONDON AND COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY. , «> 


Subscribed Capital. 1,250,0007.; Paid-up Capital, $00,008, 
Reserved Fund, 105,0001. 
Head Office, 21, Lombard-street. 
DIRECTORS. 
i pete Ewart, Esq., 


Esq. William Champion Jones, 
Thomas Tyringham Bernard, " 

Esq., M.P. John Henry Lance, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. William Lee, ° 
James Andrew Durham, Esq. | William Nicol, Esq. 

James Laming, Esq. Richard Springett, 
GENERAL ManaGER—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING of Proprietors held on 
THURSDAY, the 4th February, 1858, at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, the following report for the year ending 
the 31st December, 1857, was read by the Secretary. 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 


RETIORT. 

The Directors have much satisfaction in laying before the 

oprietors a statement of the affairs of the Bank for the 
Rall-year ending the 3ist of December, 1857. 

1t will appear by the balance-sheet, signed by the auditors, 
that the net ~— of the Bank for the last half-year, after 
deducting all expenses, income-tax, and rebate, and making 
a liberal provision for bad and doubtful debts, amounts to 
42,8941. Lis. 4d., including the balance of 14,1451. 0s. 8d., 
brought forward from the 30th June last. 

From this sum the Directors have 50007. to the 
credit of the “ Reserved Fund,” and recommend the usual 
grant cA 5001. to the “ Provident Fund” of the Bank for the 
year 1857. 

” They further recommend that a dividend be now declared 
of 6 per cent. for the half-year, free of income-tax, which, 


Philip Patton Blyth, . 
John William 5 





| with 5 per cent. already paid for the 6 months ending the 
| 80th of June last, will be 11 per cent. for the year 1857. 
| Should these recommendations be adopted, there will 





}remain a balance of 7394/. lls. 4d., which S pupae 
| shall be carried forward to profit and loss new 
The Directors have to announce that Thomas Tyringham 
| Bernard, Esq., M.P., has joined the direction for Tylecbury, 
| in place of A. A. Hoghton, Esq., who has reti: 

he Directors retiring b: ion are William Cory, Esq., 
| James Andrew Durham, ., and John Henry Lauee, Esq., 
| who respectively offer themselves for re-election. 


BALANCE SHEET 
OF THE 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, 
Dac. 31, 1857. 
Dr. 





To capital paid up 2... 2... .seece co sececees 
Begnerweds Bad oo aden cn cotis'6e 00 0cee dave 
Customers’ balances, &C. «. 2.2.4. eee 
Profit ani_loss balance 

brought from last ac- 
Pe PREP RTT 
Ditto rebate, &c., ditto .. 
Gross profit for the half- 
year, after making pro- 
vision for bad and 
doubtful debts ....--.. 


100,000 0 @ 
5,533,425 14 3 





4,145 
9,614 





136,002 3 10 
£4,269,427 18 1 





Cr. 

By cash on hand at head 
office and branches.... £496,596 6 $3 
Cash placed at call and 

at short notice ........ 585,047 6 9 
—————£ 1,081,643 13 0 

Investments, viz. : 

Government and gua- 
ranteed stocks...... 
Other stocks and secu- 


rities .... 


222,699 15 8 
186,281 8 6 


408,981 4 2 
Discounted bills, notes, 
and temporary ad- 
vances to customers in 
town and country .... 2,349,097 13 11 
Advances to customers 
293,046 1 2 


on special securities -- 
———— 2,643,043 15 1 


Freehold premises in Lombard-street 
and Nicholas-lane, freehold and lease- 




















hold property at the branches, with 

a — kn ogy tinne shidnies od 52,404 £3 
nterest paid ce OTB nnn. coerce 38,653 

Salaries and all other expenses at head 

office and branches, including income 
ORT on.0.0 00.06.0000 certo onen o0.00ne ce weanes “411 6 0 
24,269,427 18 1 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

R. 

To interest paid to eustomers.................+0 . 368 PR 0 
Ex BO GIIWO . ..csccesccccecvetessooscescee “611 6 6 

e on bills not due, &e., carried to 
profit and loss new account......... anne 9842 14 6 
me OO BI oes wceesceqesvingtengerttngpeneses 5,000 @ 0 
Dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year 30,000 6 0 
Provident fund 500 0 0 

] carried forward to profit and 
loss, new t. 73% 11 4 
£136,002 3 10 

Cz. 

By balance brought forward from last ac- 
coun £14,145 0 8 
Rebate, &c. Obs... ener — 9614 1 8 

Gross profit for the half-year, after 

making provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts 112,248 1 6 
£136,002 3 10 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
balance-sheet, and com the items it comprises with the 
several books and vouchers relating thereto, and have found 
the same to be correct. 

(Signed) HENRY OVERTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT, Auditors. 
FREDERICK GASKELL, 

London and County Bank, 28th January, 1858, 
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| duties. 


P' followi 
re-elected :—William Cory, oe 
Esq., and John Henry 


Extracted from the 
(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COM- 
ANY.— NOTICE 18 HEREBY 


PAD that 
DIVIDEND {ic ct teeeee eae 
Soeerbae 





PAID to the Proprictors either at te 
‘the 
bard-street, or at any of the Cencents Dae 
and after MONDAY, 15th Feb. instant. 
ler of the Board, 
W. — General Manager. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are 4 


the Banks at Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and 
= ~~ naaamarmmmrcem tr 
collection. 


Every description of busi is conducted 
rect with Victoria ha Nee heath Wal and also 
the Set Australian Colonies, through 

Soe atthe Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, London 
B.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, February, 1858. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE BEAD OFFICE, 
OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE 
1s? MARCH. 


MUTUAL LIPE ASSURANCE, 


THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST 
THE ASSURED. 


TH SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1831. 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Mem- 
bers exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS 

The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeda FOUR 
MILLIONS AND THREE QUARTERS. 








The Amount paid to the Representatives of 
Members is of Nine Haeieed Thessend Booed 
which One and Thousand Pounds con- 


sisted of Bonus Additions. 


A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the 
Division being at 1st March, 1859. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edin’ 


LONDON OFFIOR: 
26, Poultry, E. C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
LONDON OFFICE : wv 


WESTERN 
6A, James’s-street, Westbo' terrace, ' 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


urne- 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
be secured Annual of £3fora 
May by an anal Fegmanh 


RAzway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE" 
COMPANY. 





mn ? provides that persons compensa- 
pt sin ioe aie 4 
cove 

Suatheencie Speck tar a 


It is found that ONE PERSON in is 
ready pa comp - —— 
Campany’s Ofte and at all the prinlpal Hallway Satins 
where, Railway Accidents 


b : ’ 
y the Jou'@ CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Rail Passengers’ Assurance 
Oflices, 3, Old Broad-street, 





c. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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I 
THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
This day, vol. 1, 8v0, 20s., 
A.—SuprLeMENTARY Aiperarcuns pea Ma. 
Frecp-MarsuaL ART 
ORaTON EG. in K.G., 1797-1805. Edited by the PRESENT 


KE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘ow ready, with a Revenue Map, 8vo, 

NDIA IN 1858: a Summary of the Existin 
nistration —Political, Fiscal, and Judicial; wit 
of Cotton Culture, Education, and Public Works ; 

with Native States, Imperial and Local Acts and 

Regulations, Orders in Council, and Parliamentary Docu- 

ments, chronological Hy from the earliest to the 

present time. By ARTHUR MILLS, M.P. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


I* 
Ww 
Jou 





Stati 
Treaties 





ublished, in 8vo, price 10s 
HE DESCEN NDANTS of the STUARTS : 
An pena 5 jc oe ee 3 History. 
By WLLLL 
London: Lowes, BROWR, and Co. 


ublished, One Vol. pre 12s 

HE. ORI CIPLES AND RACTICAL 

OPERATION of SIR ROBERT PEEL’S ACT of 
1844, Explained and Defended. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged : 

Comprising Critical Examinations of the Report of the 

Committee of 1848, upon ne ess; of the 

Novel Principles of Cw ereawy propee by Mr. Tooke and 

Mr. Ln ‘and or oad Chapter on cole be Po fi a of Cur- 

rency in Mr. ill’s “ Prin 0! ‘conomy.” 

= By R. TORRENS, 


“ The object of the en aon it ~ resent to the 
public, at one view, an ~~ = eg 1 the several 
ections to the Bank Charters Act tng he which have been 
vanced by the class of reasoners wh herence 
to a metallic standard.”—Preface to the bird Edition. 


London: Loneman and Co., and Ripeway, Piccadilly. 


In small 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 
ORD ST. LEONARDS’ HANDY BOOK 
ON PROPERTY LAW is now reprinted, and may be 
had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Wiii1am Brackwoopd and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The 15th Thousand. Now ready, the one-vol. om ag 
edition. In 8vo, nuh extra, 1265 -pages, price 16s. ; 
half bound calf, 18s. ; half russia, or whole calf gilt, 20s. ; 
full russia, 24s. 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, exhibit the Origin, 
Orthography, Pronunciation, and Definition o — com- 
rising ome a Rrncue of Words V: ariously anced by 
Rifferent hoepists, and Walker’s Key to the bs ny 
Sreuancleten of Greek, Latin, aud eet 











FIPTEENTE ' 


THOUSAND. 





THE CITY, ITS SINS AND SORROWS, 


BEING A SERIES OF SERMONS FROM LUKE XIX. 41. 


BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., 


Author of “ Pleas for Ragged Schools.” 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 3s. 


From the Times. 


“To cle 
mind, to en 
time passes quickly away.’ 


and laity alike we can very cordially recommend these sermons on city life, as tending to elevate 
arge the sympathies, and to deepen the sense of responsibility, while the imagination is charmed, the 


and the 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








——. 


Ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s, 


CHA RMION E: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY EDWARD A. 


“There is evidence throughout of considerable power.” — 
“ As many things as the author, who is a good scholar, 
‘ Charmione.’ "—Zraminer. 


LEATHAM, M.A. 


Spectat 
can contrive to tell of ancient Greece, are in the novel of 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 








New ready, at all the Libraries, 


ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Adle is one of Miss Kavanagh’s i 
>= whole work is admirable and full ort talent.”—Literary 
‘azette. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. GREY, 


Author of the “‘Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 
“A book of sound counsel.”—Ezraminer. 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 


3 vols. 
“This is a good novel. There are freshness and talent in 
the book.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ A very capital novel.”—Spectator. 


* dct +3 





ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“Margaret Maitland.” 10s. 6d. 


“ An exquisitely beautiful story, that no woman will read 
without feeiing her heart warm to the author.”—National 
Magazine. 

Horst and BLacxketrT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





A new edition, revised and en By C.A DE ICH, 
Profi fessor in ale College. With the addition of a Voca- 

bulary of M hical ‘hen and their Pronun- 
ciation. The t new words that have been t to 
several thousands, and the Dictio we — 27,000 
more weet Pan ee eee ‘Siuwod: a 

abridgments this wo ublic 
are informed that this is the ay echiden thea of ns all 


the words of the large 4to edition, and in every ry doubt and 
contested word, the full meaning. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ent Co., Farringdon-street- 





“NEW EDITION IN THREE MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
(Printed uniform with 's England, Prescott’s 
pac he &e. 
On the 15th Februa PREP 
HE RISE OF HE ‘DU TCH PUBLIC, 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“ This work has been ay into Dutch, German, and 
French, and only requires to be known to take its place 
amongst the first of our English historical works.” 

“ A work of real historical value. —Athen@um, 

“This is a really great work. It bag; 
books in which we range our Grotes, M 
and Macaulays—as the slories = > lish literature in the 
— of history. otley’s gifts as an his- 

ical writer are among the highest’ and the rarest.”—Non- 





London: GzorGE RovuTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


This day, 8vo, 2s., 
a EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF 


ITALY. From THEODORE MOMMSEN’S “ Roman 
H Translated “ue EORGE ROBERTSON. With 
Preface by Dr. SCHM 


London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
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By W. M. WILKINSO 
CHAPMAN Be HALL, 193, et 

pone one vol., Sve, Pri ce 5s., cloth, 
VT HAT IS TRUTH TH? or, Revelation its 


io a. Bh Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
“ We discern gleams of a dawning faith, more expansive 
_ and more humane than Church or sect has yet conceived.” 


takin: Jonx CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


1., Eleventh Edition, 
p gia rw vo IESTIC. MEDICINE, A 





ODERN DOME 
com: nsive totes Guide for the Cl Fami- 
lies, and its. mk . G. GRAHAM, M.D., Member 
of ‘the yd urgeons of England. 
aby guides that have come to our hands, 
this is is by far the best. For fulness and Co ag egg they 
all eld the 's.”— Banner, , 1853. 





palm to Dr. Graham’: ‘ 
nosy, the best ip ae work for pel tay families 
in the bi Published by St Simp: antes Mies d 
maon : ‘KI 
Bintionery’<lisll-court} and Waistixee and Oo, Peter. 
noster-row. Bold by by all Bookésllens. 








THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


On WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of MARCH, will be published, 


No. I. of the 


CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


This Paper, which will be published Weekly, 
Wednesday, will contain discussions of the more im - 
topics of ontinental Politics, Statistics of the Financial 
Position and Economical Poli rd of Foreign Nations, an 
ample Summary of News from all the chief States of Europe, 
Accounts of the Proceedings in the Chambers of Constitu- 
tional Countries, Notices of the Current Literature of the 
Continent, and especially of France, Germany, and Italy: 

ters from Correspondents in Paris and elsewhere, and a 
variety of Miscellaneous Information illustrating the 
ndition and the Prospects of Continental Nations. 


Communications and Advertisements to be addressed to 
the Office of the 


“ CONTINENTAL REVIEW,” 
No. 14, BEDFORD STREBT, COVENT GARDEN. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Price : ee. On the 1st of March will be 
issued No. I. of this NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
devoted to the legal and industrial interest of Women, com- 
bined with the usual features of a first-class Literary and 
Domestic Periodical. 


Published at “Tae ENGLISHWOMAN’s JOURNAL” Office 
(Company Limited), 144, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, 
W.; and sold for the Company by PIPER, STEVENSON, and 
PRIcE, Eubernestens -row. 





INDIA. 


—_.— 
New sanie. ' 
SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS the FT. 


TURE GOVERNMENT of INDIA. By HARRIBT 
MARTINEAU. In 8vo, price 5s., cloth. " 


BRITISH RULE in INDIA. A Historie 
Retrospect. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Post 6yo, 
price 2s. 6d., cloth. ns 

NARRATIVE of the MISSION to ie 
COURT of AVA in 1855. With Notices of the 
govecnneee, ant a 4 m4. ip a ak, ergs 
and Map. __legantly bound in “cloth, with gilt edges 
price’2l. 


The COMMERCE of INDIA. By B. 4 
IRVING, Esq., Author of the Prize Essay “ 
and Practice of Caste.” Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


The LIFE of MAHOMET and HISTORY 
of ISLAM to the Era of the Hegira. By 
UTE Eos. » Bengal Civil Service. 2 volumes, 8vo, 


VIEWS and OPIN IONS of BRIGADIER. 


GENERAL JACOB, C.B. Collected and Rete 
Captain LEWIS PELLY, late Political Secretary Per 
sian Expeditionary Force. Demy 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


vit. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LO” 
METCALFE. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
and Cheap Edition, in 2 vols., small post 8vo, with Por 
trait, price 12s., cloth. (Nearly 


London: Smitu, Expr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





PROPOSED INDIA BILL. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
PEECH of CAPTAIN EASTWICK ata 
Special Court of Proprietors held at the East India 
House on the 20th of January, 1858. With Notes. 
London: SmiTu, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





REVELATIONS FROM OUDE. 
Ramet, with the Sanction of the Hon. East Indis 
Companj, in 2 vols. pest 8vo, 7s a Map, 
| Boe of a TOUR through OUDE: With 
Letters on the Annexation of t Kingdom. 
By the ae. East India Compan » ate, <s 
Sir WILLIAM H. BEBE: iM 
London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, Publishor t a Orel to 
Her Majesty. 





CUSTOMERS WANTED. 


100 00 —SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STA- 


TIONERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. 
Cream-laid note paper, 2s. perream ; black-bordered note, 48 
letter paper, 4s.; straw paper, 2s. 6d. per ream; cream- “laid 
adhesive envelopes, 4d. per 100, or 3s. per 1000; commercial 
envelopes, from 4s. per 1000; black-bordered envelo , 6d. 
r100. A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONER (Sixty 
escriptions, all priced and numbered) sent ies free 0 
Paib. of four stamps. All orders over 20s. sent RRIAGE 
PAI Price lists, post free. NO CHARGE made for 








— « arms, crests, initials, &c.—SAUNDERS BRO- 
AES. Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London-wall, 
Horne .0. 
END for a PRICE LIST. —Household and | eac’ 
Family Linen.—National Linen C y's war 





105, Fleet-street, London.—In giving public to ~~ rices 
at which the Company are now selling TABLE LINEN, 
linen sheeting, Irish linen, towelli and every tow 
of household and family linens, the Directors of the National 


Linen Com invite the public to send for patterns for 
comparison, which will be forwarded post free, payment 
not being Seeaieed for goods ordered from patterns until 


received and approved of.—National Linen Company, 105, 
Fleet-street, foot of Ludgate-hill, —- Catalogues, 
containing particulars and prices, post 


k= -POINTED TUBULAR DRAWING 
PENCILS. WINSOR and NEWTON’S NEW 
PATENT, 1858.—A new and perfect Drawing 
Always and instantly ready for use. The point 
any number of times without soiling the Tees. Manu- 
factured without the aid of glue or any cement whatever. 
Perfectly firm when in use, and free from the vibration of 
the ordinary ever-pointed Pencils. The point ever in one 
relative situation. Made of the purest Cumberland lead, of 


every gradation and depth of colour, of hardness and aed 


ness of texture, and of thickness of substance. Alike 
for the most delicate or the boldest hand. Costing, 
the first expense of holders, but 3d. each. Manufactured of 
= as letters, embracing those coumees for Sketch+ 
_ General Pencil Drawing, viz. ; F., , B. 
poented n Ebony Handles, with ivered” Points, 1s. éd. 


a of fae. lete in Morocco Case, 7s. the set- 
, Cases . of Bix jm my for replenishing the Four Holders, 
s. e ca’ 


Penal Serapers (for Architects, &c., requiring fine poeta 


WINSOR and NEWTON, 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colourmen.’ 
By appointment to Her Majesty, and H.R.H. the Prince 


Consort, 
| 8, Rat thbone-place, London, W. 
Sold a, all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
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